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On Philosophical Synthests 


S. N. DASGUPTA 


There is much agreement among the meta- 
physical doctrines and dogmas that evolved in the West and those that 
evolved in India. The course of reasoning as well as dialectical arguments 
also seems to have followed more or less the same pattern. But while the 
inspiration of philosophy in the West proceeded generally out of curiosity 
for knowledge or systematic thinking, the inspiration of philosophy in India 
evolved out of an inquiry for the ultimate wisdom that might lead to the 
formation of character, to the attainment of social good, and to final attain- 
ment of liberation from the passions and frailties of humanity. Viewed in 
this way, the emphasis in Indian philosophy on knowledge is for the attain- 
ment of a real and practical holy life. With few exceptions, most systems of 
Indian thought became associated with religion in the remolding of our lives 
after an ideal. In spite of differences of metaphysical background in the 
speculative patterns in the different systems of Indian thought, there is an 
amazing amount of unanimity as regards the course of moral and spiritual 
life. 

In the West the schism between Christian morality and the general his- 
tory of philosophy is considerable. Philosophy in the West has proceeded 
more for the orientation of new thought and for the criticism of the thought 
of others. In India philosophers in the past wanted to discover the highest 
truth and to build their lives accordingly. The character of this original 
impetus lived and worked through the various stages of the development of 
Indian thought throughout the centuries in and through the various schools 
of philosophical speculation. 

The essential agreement between Western and Indian thought may be 
great but that is not so important as the differences. The same metaphysical 
thought may appear in entirely different garbs with entirely different sig- 
nificance in Western and Indian systems. The differences only show the 
greater development of details and coherence. When things are looked at 
from a distance we may have a blurred view of likeness. It is only when we 
study them in their historical perspective that the details of differentiation 
and their magnificent richness appear in their true perspective. This applies 
not only to our comparison of Western and Indian thought but also to the 
various types of Western thought such as Greek, Latin, Teutonic, or British. 
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There cannot be any synthesis of the philosophy of the West and that of 
India if the two are to be blended with each other for the formation of a 
whole. What the West lacks is detailed acquaintance with Indian phil- 
osophical thought as well as the atmosphere of the original thinkers. The 
philosophers of the West have only a very superficial knowledge of Indian 
thought. A greater knowledge of Indian thought may show how it can 
supplement Western thought. The official introduction of European phi- 
losophy in India has pretty well succeeded in unhinging the Indian mind 
off its old moorings. At the same time, it has also failed to introduce 
the atmosphere of the philosophical culture of Europe in India. If the 
philosophers of the West would take to a detailed study of the philosophical 
systems of India, there would probably be a greater understanding of the 
stabilizing values of the philosophy of India and the philosophy of the West. 


On Philosophical Synthesis . . . 


A. C. MUKERJI 


The philosophical value of an idea depends 
upon the contribution it makes toward the formation of a whole, much as 
the value of every piece of colored glass in a kaleidescope is conditioned by 
its contribution to the beauty of the symmetrical figures that present them- 
selves with the turns of the tube. An isolated idea, howsoever edifying and 
useful for the common purposes of life, has no philosophical importance; 
and, even if it comes as a gift, or is forced upon a foreign tradition that has 
no place for the newcomer in its pre-existent system, its success, if any, is 
bound to be short-lived and ephemeral. In the world of ideas there is no 
other effective force than that of the demand of the whole. 

When, therefore, two traditions happen to meet, the give-and-take will 
be determined primarily by the similarity of the ideas that constitute each 
of them. Here arises the difficulty of a comparative study of philosophical 
problems. No one tradition is completely identical with another; and, what 
is worse, every tradition goes through a number of ascertainable stages of 
development. This dynamic nature of philosophical thought signifies the 
danger of thinking modern problems in terms of the ancient systems of 
philosophy, even when one is concerned with the philosophy of a single 
country or a single cultural unit. Most of the problems of philosophy and 
their solutions are intimately connected with the spirit of the age in which 
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they made their appearance; and, as every age has its ruling conceptions, 
it is positively dangerous to offer a modern theory for the solution of an 
ancient problem or to advance an ancient solution of a modern problem. 
For example, the monism of Parmenides and Heraclitus, as rightly remarked 
by a competent authority, is like the block of marble which may be formed 
into a basin or a Jupiter. Or, again, in the absence of modern definiteness 
and sharp distinction in the Greek conceptions of spirit and matter, it would 
hardly be correct to label the ancient monistic speculations as materialism 
or spiritualism. 

It is, therefore, but natural that many a significant concept of Indian or 
Chinese philosophy should appear to be too vague and indefinite for any 
profitable use in modern controversy; and this circumstance is largely re- 
sponsible for the gap that often separates, or appears to separate, Eastern 
notions from Western notions in the field of speculative thought. But these 
difficulties, as formidable as they apparently are, do not stand in the way of 
a fruitful comparative study, because human reason has an identical pattern, 
and, consequently, the universal laws of reason cut across the boundaries of 
diverse cultures with their conflicting ramifications in art, morality, or religion. 
Thus the aim of philosophy has always been to realize the ideal of a sys- 
tematic whole which knows no temporal or spatial limits; and it is here that 
we find the ultimate reason why the ideas belonging to different traditions 
have moved on parallel lines; and it is here, again, that we must try to 
discover the lime and mortar for bridging the apparent gulf between East 
and West. 

Many useful suggestions have been offered to show the contrast of the 
Oriental and the Occidental outlooks, and these are, no doubt, valuable 
generalizations; yet, it is true, perhaps, that a generalization, however correct, 
must leave out some important cases as mere exceptions. A more useful 
method of comparing the Eastern and Western perspectives, therefore, would 
be to follow the inner movement of thought in the Eastern and the Western 
philosophical systems and supplement the arguments of one by those of the 
other, thus helping the clarification of issues appearing in either of the 
two outlooks. This will also help the conversion of stray ideas into genuine 
parts of the whole, which, as we have said above, is the ultimate criterion of 
the philosophical value of each and every idea. 








EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 


Goals of Philosophy and 
Religion, East and West 


After centuries of isolated independence, one 
could hardly expect that the technical philosophies and religions of the 
Occident and the Orient would suddenly be reconciled or assimilated to 
each other. Perhaps they shuold not be. Their first contacts in modern times 
were between a Christianity sure of its sole truth and an Orient equally sure 
of its superiority, but suffering from Occidental exploitation. Thinkers in 
both halves of the globe will for a long time grope in relative ignorance and 
misunderstanding of the other half. But as long as there is a sincere desire 
to learn from the other half and to accept correction of mistakes, and above 
all to banish all feelings of racial or intellectual superiority, so long will 
there be genuine hope for growth of understanding. It is in this spirit that 
Philosophy East and West has been founded. In this spirit the present essay 
is written. 

The topic which I have chosen for consideration is “Goals of Philosophy 
and Religion, East and West.” The phrasing is rather loose and confusing. 
In the development of the thought, no attempt will be made to cover the 
entire “East.” Most of our interest will be concentrated on India and spe- 
cifically on Hinduism; and Indian philosophy and religion can be treated 
only in broad strokes. “West” will mean, for the most part, Anglo-Saxon 
philosophy (including the German). Ideas of the West will usually be 
taken up before those of the East for the simple reason that this is written 
in Massachusetts, U.S.A. The word “goals” is intended to point chiefly to 
intrinsic ends, but relations of means to ends will also be considered. The 
Western religion to be considered will be chiefly Christianity, because of 
its cultural preponderance. 

An endeavor will be made to avoid some of the more obvious traps into 
which Occidentals often have fallen when they have confronted the East. 
For brevity’s sake, let us list them: (1) The trap of complete condemna- 
tion, into which one falls by comparing the worst features of the East with 
the best features of the West or vice versa. (2) The trap of complete 
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GOALS OF PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, EAST AND WEST 7 


differentiation, which is an assertion that the East is wholly unintelligible 
to the West because of radical difference in thought forms and because of 
the language barrier (the reading of R. Orto’s Mysticism East and West 
is one good prophylaxis against this trap). (3) The trap of complete 
parallelism, which is the product of over-enthusiastic appreciation, in which 
all differences disappear and such words as God, love, person, consciousness, 
and incarnation are taken to mean the same to East and West on their 
highest levels, whereas the real flavor of each is actually wiped out by 
erasing all differences. (4) The trap of the unity of the East, which is the 
assumption that all Eastern (particularly Indian) thought is one consistent 
system. This trap is especially dangerous because of its half-truth, into 
which so discerning an observer as Professor F. S. C. Northrop seems to 
have fallen. The diversity of systems in India is greater than he allows. 
The resemblance among them is on a level other than the “aesthetic- 
postulational.” (5) Finally, the trap of supposing that the noblest philosophy 
and religion of either East or West actually control the culture, the politics, 
or the economics of society or of most individuals. Failure to escape this 
trap causes error, misunderstanding, and friction. 


I 


The centuries of intellectual separation between East and West—spe- 
cifically between England and America—finally came ta an end. Before 
the nineteenth century there had been no important exchange of ideas, 
although some literature was known and there were some commercial and 
cultural relations. Hegel and Schopenhauer were the first to call the atten- 
tion of the Western world on a large scale to the thought of the East. Hegel 
was chiefly concerned with Hinduism, Schopenhauer with Buddhism. In 
mid-century, the St. Louis School passed on to the American public the 
insights of the German idealists. “Transcendentalism” included an interest 
in the Orient.’ It was chiefly Emerson who brought the East to the focus 
of cultured attention. His famous poem “Brahma” etched the very essence 
of Hinduism in a few immortal lines. Before long, under Max Miiller’s 
(1823-1900) leadership, the translation of the “Sacred Books of the East” 
made the bulk of the Oriental scriptures available to the English-reading 
public of the world. Paul Deussen (1845-1919) did excellent spade work 
on a high scholarly level. In 1893 the dignified and spiritual Swami Vive- 
kananda came in the spirit of his master, Sri Ramakrishna (1836-86), 
to the World Parliament of Religions at Chicago, and painted a moving 


~ ¥ See A Arthur Christy, The Orient in American Transcendentalism (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1932), for an excellent account of sources available to the transcendentalists. 
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picture of Indian thought and mysticism. Josiah Royce, at the turn of the 
century, described Indian mysticism as “the third conception of being,” in 
his Gifford Lectures, later published as The World and the Individual. 
William James also drew on Eastern sources for The Varieties of Religious 
Experience. In Chicago, Paul Carus edited a widely read anthology, The 
Gospel of Buddha, and presented many Eastern ideas in The Open Court. 
Research into Oriental thought increased in the universities, especially among 
historians of religion (e.g., G. F. Moore, Hopkins, and Barton) and psy- 
chologists (yoga!); philosophers were slower to concern themselves with 
the East. Recently Gandhi engendered reverence for and confidence in the 
spiritual greatness of India. Tagore’s voice spoke to us, also. The writings 
of the late Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts have been widely read. The teachings, translations, and other publica- 
tions of monks of the Ramakrishna Order—notably those of Los Angeles, 
New York, and Boston—have aided in the enlightenment of Americans. 
The visit of S. Radhakrishnan and S. N. Dasgupta to the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy at Harvard (1926) was impressive and instructive. 
The historical and systematic writings of these men have been widely read. 

In recent years, under the sponsorship of the University of Hawaii, ex- 
changes of thought in conferences, books, and the journal Philosophy East 
and West promise to accomplish perhaps more than any other single factor 
to promote intellectual understanding between India and America. 

Some American interest in Indian thought has doubtless been dilettante; 
some has been purely objective or analytic; but some has been animated 
by an “existential” search for intellectual and spiritual values. This last 
interest is a concern about the ultimate goals of thought and life. It is this 
interest which will occupy us in the remainder of the present essay. 


II 


What can an American at the present stage of history say about the goals 
of Western and Eastern philosophy? It may be said broadly that the 
emphatic goals of Western philosophy have been truth, rational necessity, 
and the good. 

In their quest for the first goal, truth, Western philosophers from Plato 
on have stressed inclusiveness of both observation and inference; analysis 
of the objects of experience supplemented by a synoptic view of their 
properties as a whole; and, since the rise of the modern era, the experimental 
attitude of testing and verifying. Kant spoke of his first Critique as “an 
experiment of pure reason.” Hegel’s dialectic itself may well be viewed as 
experimental exploration of experience. 
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The second goal, that of rational necessity, stands in a certain contrast 
with the first. Unless one assumes (quite arbitrarily) that there are no 
empirical or contingent truths, but that all truth is rationally necessary, or 
that all important truth possesses such necessity, the goal of logical necessity 
will exclude considerable truth from consideration. John Dewey, in The 
Quest for Certainty, has wisely pointed out the harm that has arisen from 
pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, absolute certainty. Nevertheless, every think- 
ing mind acknowledges the fact that there is logical certainty in certain 
propositional relations. The typical thinker neither rejects all logical certainty 
nor asserts that all truth is logically certain. The specialist, as well as the 
ordinary human being, is distressed by the uncertainties of life. The certain, 
the logically absolute, the undeniable, is a source of intense satisfaction to 
any mind. Unfortunately, however, Western philosophers have discovered 
that much of our most useful knowledge is not rationally necessary, and 
some of our most certain knowledge is not particularly useful. Rational 
necessity is useful in eliminating logical errors; but it has often been decep- 
tive in leading men to accept abstractions as though they were “actual 
entities” (“the fallacy of the universal,” hypostatization; “the fallacy of 
misplaced concreteness”). It has been too easy for Occidentals to accept 
necessity as the one sure and sole mark of the real and the true. 

Western philosophers have almost always aimed at a third goal—the good. 
Since they have observed that men have regarded different kinds of ex- 
perience as good, and since men seem to make mistakes about what is truly 
good, the goal of Western thought has included a search for what is truly 
and permanently good; Plato, Aristotle, St. Thomas, Spinoza, Kant, and 
Hegel all joined in this search. To the greatest good in this sense the term 
summum bonum has been applied—and all lesser goods have been sub- 
ordinated to it. For some, pleasure has been the summum bonum (as for 
the Indian Carvaka); for others, truth alone; for most, truth, moral good- 
ness, beauty, and worship have been constituents of good in this eminent 
sense—or of value, as it is called in more recent thought. The idea that 
the ens realissimum is also the ens perfectissimum has been a dominant tradi- 
tion of classical Western philosophy. The most real is the most perfect 
both for Thomism and for idealism. For some, as said before, this highest 
good is the maximum of pleasure; for others, like Plotinus, Eckhart, and 
Spinoza, it is religious salvation of a mystical sort; for some, like Dewey, 
it is control of nature or self or society; for some, like most idealists, it is 
personal-social perfection. A philosophy that has no concept of the good 
is not in the main tradition of the West. Even a logical positivist who calls 
all value “non-sense” is (however inadequately) interested in value, and is 
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calling exaggerated attention to the important truth that value experience 
is not the same as sense experience. 


If we turn now to the philosophy of the East, it appears in general that 
its primary goal is the experience of realization or darfama (perceived 
truth) rather than any merely rationalistic description of reality or theoretical 
truth about it. As secondary goals may be mentioned the transcending of 
the distinction between the subjective and the objective, a pragmatic atti- 
tude, a recognition of the contingent (and a subordination of it to the 
eternal), and the subordination of the individual to the whole. 

The first and primary goal of Eastern philosopiny, that of darfana (intui- 
tive “realization”), reveals its kinship with religion—a kinship closer than 
that of most Western philosophy with the religion of its culture. Realization 
is not the goal of one school of thought only, but of substantially all schools, 
whether they are “non-dualist” (monistic) or “dualist” (Western: pluralistic) 
in theory. Realization is experience of the consciousness of God or the 
highest reality—whether it be absolute absorption (as in samadhi, nirvana, 
or moksa) or intense love (as in bhakti). It is intuitive and superrational 
rather than irrational. This experience is usually conceived as liberation 
from karma—from the sense world and the round of birth and death—and 
results in an ineffably higher plane of living. Even a religion without God 
(like some forms of Buddhism) seeks this highest perfection. 

Since such realization is on an entirely different level from ordinary 
experience, it is a goal of philosophy on the one hand to recognize the 
nature of ordinary experience with its subjective psychological traits— 
analyzed with fine perception from Patajfijali on—and the relations of the 
human subject to the objective world of nature. But it is more important 
to achieve the goal of understanding how the highest level of experience 
transcends the ordinary distinction between subject and object. A rough 
analogy may be traced in the thought of Whitehead, who finds prehensive 
feelings in all actual occasions to be more fundamental and important than 
“presentational immediacy” and the whole realm of visual perception, as 
well as more basic than theoretical consciousness. 

The goals of realization and of transcendence of the subject-object relation 
are closely intertwined with the pragmatic evaluation of experience. Since 
this term is typically American, it may be well to defend it by reference to 
the authority of Helmut von Glasenapp.? His point is that most systems 
of Indian philosophy subordinate their theoretical differences to the ultimate 
Brighanas, chs Proceedings of the Sta Iteratond Congres! of Poilasoply” (Wow Yet 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1927), pp. 102-107. 
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realization of the divine. (This is in sharp contrast to much Christian 
orthodoxy, for which sound doctrine is the essential, regardless of whether 
or not one “experiences” “God” or “religion.”) Thus theory is measured 
in India by its pragmatic utility in producing realization rather than by its 
abstractly intrinsic truth. It may be that something like this is in Professor 
F. S. C. Northrop’s mind when he writes of the Oriental affinity for the 
aesthetic continuum, but he overlooks the fact that realization leads one into 
a relation with an absolute reality which exceeds in objectivity all the 
postulational continua of Western science. Basic importance is attached to 
the end, not to the means; to the final result, not to the starting-point. 
Both sensory evidence and logical necessity, then, are relatively discounted 
in favor of actual realization of the divine. Most theoretical differences be- 
tween Sankara and Ramanuja—roughly analogous to those between Spinoza 
and Leibniz—fade in comparison with the fact that both find God in 
experience. 

A fourth goal, that of the recognition and due evaluation of the con- 
tingent, is also integral to the purpose of Eastern thought. The West has 
too often supposed that maya—the phenomenal order of everyday experience 
—is regarded by the East as wholly unreal. This is a misconception. Maya 
is one level of reality, a level, to be sure, of far lower value than mystical 
experience, but still an actual manifestation of one aspect of Brahman. 
Just as no Western scientist would identify “presentational immediacy” with 
electrons or protons or neutrons, so no Eastern philosopher would find in 
maya the true nature of Brahman. In maya there is the contingent, the 
brute fact, the arbitrary. One is not to seek in it the revelation of the God- 
head. It may be viewed as /i/z, the play of God, without calculated purpose, 
and yet is to be taken with humble submission since the play is the play 
of Brahman, or Divine Mother, or God under whatever name, form, or 
aspect. This is not a philosophy of science or a teleological philosophy of 
religion in the Western sense, but it is a calm acknowledgment of the place 
of empirical fact in the world view. 

A fifth goal of Eastern thought is the subordination of the individual. 
India has produced many great individuals, but, in the main, the individual 
has not been evaluated so highly in India as in Western thought. It is true 
that Plotinus, Spinoza, and Hegel are at least apparent exceptions to the 
high estimate placed on the individual in the Occident; but Christian 
philosophers, and especially such men as Augustine, Thomas, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant, Lotze, Bentham, Mill, William James, Borden 
Parker Bowne, and Josiah Royce are all sturdier advocates of the reality 
and the rights of the individual person than one can easily find in Indian 
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philosophy. Even those Indian thinkers who acknowledge the “dualistic” 
existence of the individual fail to draw the Western inferences regarding his 
rights and his value—this is said in spite of the known fact that democratic 
principles have played an important role in Indian life for centuries.’ The 
subordination of the individual exemplifies what seems to be a major 
tendency in Indian thought to place the principle of wholeness and unity 
above the most coherent regard for the empirical details of experience. The 
“tender care” of Whitehead’s God “that nothing be lost,” and the Platonic 
zeal to “save the phenomena” seem to be missing. Parmenides has triumphed 
over Heraclitus in India. 

A brief comparison of Eastern and Western philosophy may now bring 
this section to a close. The search for objective truth and for rational 
necessity, so prominent in the West, is somewhat subordinate in the East. 
Experiment with physical nature has until recently been neglected; but 
experimental method in the spiritual life has reached its highest refinement 
in the East. Occidental obtuseness to this phase of experiment is well illus- 
trated by the fact that Western scientific interest in yoga has been largely 
confined to its extraordinary physical phenomena, which are regarded by 
spiritual Indians as incidental and even unfortunate by-products, never to be 
sought as ends in themselves, and always to be viewed as dangerous dis- 
tractions from the true goal of yoga. The Western concern for precise 
analysis has been paralleled by Eastern achievements in mathematics and 
psychology, but analysis has never been regarded as the sole or the chief 
method of philosophical inquiry as it has by many Western thinkers. 

Needless to say, the summum bonum is a goal common to East and 
West, but in the West it has rarely attained the dominance which is its 
usual position in the East. Plato, for example, gave it the same place in 
theory that the East gave it; but he regarded it as unattainable—and he could 
write the Parmenides, a dialogue which could hardly have been composed 
in the East. 

East and West have much to learn from each other, and they have not yet 
learned the best. There is some tendency for each to copy the vices and 
abuses of the other (which we need not list) rather than to emulate the 
best. It may safely be said that the West needs to learn the wider scope 
of experience that is familiar to the East, the loftier values, the hidden 
possibilities of the soul, and the serenity that comes from much meditation 
on the eternal. The East might profitably gain a greater respect for the 
objective truth and for the value and dignity of the individual, while retain- 


*See the unpublished Boston University dissertation Gee on this subject by Dr. Harry A. 
Hanson, entitled “The Democratic Ideal in the Thought of 
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ing its ancient distrust of egoism and self-centered living. The anonymous 
and impersonal Upanisads stand, as regards individuality, in marked contrast 
with the writings of Paul, which bear so strongly the marks of his personality 
and which arise so definitely from concrete social situations. Yet, while each 
is learning from the other, each—both East and West—needs to retain its 
own highest achievements if world culture is not to be impoverished. 


Ii 


From the primarily philosophical considerations which have just passed 
in review, we turn to thoughts about the goals of Western and Eastern 
religion. Let it be remembered that in both areas the subject is goals rather 
than failures to achieve those goals. There has been too much attention 
given already to those failures, and too little to the aspirations which seek 
to overcome failures. 

First, then, what are the main goals of Western religion—that is, of 
Judaeo-Christianity? They may be listed tentatively as: obedience to God, 
experience of God, love of God, co-operative service, and personal develop- 
ment. Underlying all of these goals is the teleological conception of the 
will of God as setting the norms for human conduct and as controlling 
the course, or at least as governing the direction, of history. 

Obedience to God is the goal both of the Ten Commandments and of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is the motivation of both prophet and priest. 
Even when love is the basic concept of God, there is the command, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord . . . and thy neighbor. . . .” This obedience has some- 
times been taken to extend to the forms of worship and the details of belief. 
Devotion to obedience has been carried to the dire extremes of the Inquisition 
among Roman Catholics, of the execution of Servetus by Calvinist Pro- 
testants, and of the excommunication of Spinoza by the Synagogue. Puritanic 
“blue laws” exemplified this demand for obedience. So also did the heroism 
of saints and martyrs, and the moral idealism of the prophets and Jesus 
and of the social reformers who were inspired by them. The binding 
character of this goal of obedience is, of course, dependent on the validity 
of the means used for learning the will of God. But this is another story! 

A second goal of Western religion (though not primary as in the East) 
is experience of God. Throughout their history, both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity have known high moments of mystical awareness of God, although 
the mystics have often been suspected as heretics or “enthusiasts” or fanatics, 
rather than welcomed as explorers of divine reality. Isaiah’s call was a direct 
experience of the divine; Paul was taken up into the “seventh heaven”; 
the influence of Plotinus on Christianity through the Pseudo-Dionysius has 
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been immense; Eckhart, Tauler, Suso, Boehme, Thomas 4 Kempis, Saint John 
of the Cross, St. Teresa, George Fox, John Woolman, the Methodists with 
their “experimental Christianity” and “the witness of the Spirit,” Schleier- 
macher’s “feeling of dependence”—all these indicate the range of immediate 
experience of the divine in Western religion. Yet it must be acknowledged 
that in the main such experiences have often been discounted in favor of 
obedience, or have been regarded as rare and exceptional rather than as 
the goal of all believers. 

A third goal is love of God. The Christian believes, it is true, that God 
loves man before man loves God. But love of God, as wholehearted devo- 
tion to God, is very near to the essence of Christianity. “God is Love.” God 
is a loving Father who seeks love from his children. The Sermon on the 
Mount and I Corinthians 13 are classics of love. Writers like A. Nygren 
and N. F. S. Ferré, as well as Drummond in the nineteenth century, have 
made love central as “the greatest thing in the world.” Love of God is the 
living source of love of man. 


The fourth goal, co-operative service, is founded on the loving Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man. The doctrine is that if we love God, 
we shall work for man, as did “the good Samaritan.” Thus we become, as 
Paul said, “fellow-laborers together with God.” This is the main trait of 
American Christianity, which is sometimes deprecatingly called “activism” 
by European Christians, who deplore it as being “humanistic” and as ar- 
rogating too much to man. On the other hand, many Americans test belief 
not by whether it leads man to God but by whether it leads to the improve- 
ment of the lot of man. It is assumed that any belief which leads to social 
betterment has its democratic right. 


A fifth goal, which may well include all the other four, yet adds to them 
a new dimension, is the goal of personal development. The center of Chris- 
tianity (and of Judaism) is God as an eternal ‘personal spirit, and man, 
the individual person, as an object of God’s care. The goal of both God 
and man is believed to be a redeemed humanity, which means, among other 
things, that the whole man—‘“mind, heart, and soul”—is elevated to a 
higher plane of existence. His intellect is enlightened, his art exalted, his 
morality purified, his worship made more ethical and more intimate. This 
may, in a sense, be summarized by saying that Western religion is both 
personal and subjective. Its goal is better persons. J. B. Pratt, as is well 
known,* has called Protestant worship subjective and Catholic objective. 
Pratt is right in this relative estimate, yet, as compared with the objective 
search for the realization of Brahman in Hinduism, both Protestantism and 


*In The Religions Consciousness (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920). 
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Catholicism are subjective in their concern. The love of God for man, and 


man’s value as the object of God’s love, are equal factors in Protestant and 
in Catholic faith. 


The religion of the East is more naturally described in other terms than 
that of the West, although the Giz, Buddhism, and Swami Vivekananda 
stress service to man as a fruit of religion. The chief goals of Indian religion 
may be tentatively listed as: “realization,” liberation from sense and self, 
tolerance, “intellectual” interpretation, and acknowledgment of incarnation. 
Each of these goals requires some comment. 

First, then, the religious goal of “realization” is identical with the primary 
goal of philosophy, and the reader is referred back to that discussion. We 
should add that realization is sought by the disciplines of yoga. The oneness 
of truth amid a variety of names and the oneness of the goal with a variety 
of approaches to it—such oneness is characteristic of Indian religion. Karma- 
yoga, for example, is the discipline of religious acts; j#ana-yoga, the discipline 
of knowledge; bhakti-yoga, the discipline of love; and réja-yoga, the dis- 
cipline of meditation and communion. One type is better suited to one 
man; another type to another. But the goal is always realization of Brahman. 
Sankara, India’s greatest philosopher—her Parmenides, Plotinus, Eckhart, 
and Spinoza in one—is famous for his journeys to the four corners of India, 
to form one monastery in the North, one in the South, one in the East, and 
one in the West. In fact, he is almost as famous for this religious achieve- 
ment as he is for his greatest philosophical insights. India seeks God first 
(as indeed Jesus also taught) and then sees man and the world in relation 
to God, while the Western mind tends to find God, if at all, through man 
and the world. 

The negative side of the goal of realization is the goal of liberation from 
sense and the empirical self. While Western religion views sin (disobedience 
to God’s known will) as the greatest of evils, the East, for the most part, 
regards sense experience and the individual sepatateness of the empirical 
self—the feeling “I am,” “I did it’—as the fons malorum. The distinction 
is not, of course, an absolute difference, but there are two definite emphases: 
one on evil will (in the West) and one on human misery (in the East). 
In the East, the sensory world and the self separate man from God. In the 
West, the sensory world and the self are emphasized as creations and revela- 
tions of God. As Berkeley says, “nature is a divine language.” 

The third goal of Eastern religion is a broad tolerance which is partly 
rooted in the basic recognition of many ways of finding God within Hinduism 
and, for the most enlightened Hindus, like Sri Ramakrishna and Gandhi, 
an equal or almost equal recognition of ways of finding God through non- 
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Indian religions. This liberal appreciation of variety leads to a tolerance 
different in quality from tolerance in the West. Western tolerance is based 
on a recognition of the equality of human rights, or on a respect for per- 
sonality. Eastern tolerance is based on the richness and variety of aspiration 
to the divine. Such tolerance is a noble goal for religion. It is not unknown 
in the West; but it has not occupied so central a place as it has in the East. 

The fourth goal of Eastern religion has been described as intellectual 
interpretation. No one can well deny that the West has devoted intense 
and sustained thought to the philosophical and theological interpretation of 
religion. But this interpretation in the West has been primarily motivated 
by the intellect—even in Augustine, Thomas, and Calvin, not to mention 
the Continental rationalists, the British empiricists, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
twentieth-century philosophers. For the West, the understanding of reli- 
gion has been primarily an intellectual duty; for the East, on the other hand, 
it has been primarily a religious act, integral to religion itself. Rebellion 
against reason, such as one finds in Pascal, Kierkegaard, and Karl Barth, 
is far less common in the East. There is hardly a parallel in Western scrip- 
tures to the Upanisads, in which intellectual interpretation is one of the 
highest forms of religious activity. 

Acknowledgment of incarnation is the fifth and last goal of Indian religion 
which has been mentioned. The Jew will grant at once that this is no part 
of his religion. The orthodox Christian will, however, protest that the 
incarnation of God in Christ is the very heart of his faith. But for the 
orthodox Christian, incarnation is a unique event, never to be repeated; 
while for the Hindu it is a principle exemplified in many instances. Buddha, 
Christ, and Sri Ramakrishna, for example, are all avatars, all incarnations of 
God in man in a supremely lofty sense.° 

The religious goals of East and West, however they may vary in detail, 
are alike in expressing the search for permanent and satisfying values, and 
in being based on facts of experience. 


IV 


This essay will find its conclusion in a brief general comparison of the 
genius of East and West. 

The East is more predominantly synoptic, organic, and monistic than is 
the analytic and pluralistic West. The East tends to transcend and even to 
efface the particular; the West to emphasize and preserve it. The East 
naturally tends to seek the superpersonal, superrational, and the super- 


“— Swami Akhilananda, Hindu View of Christ (New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1949). 
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conscious; the West to emphasize conscious experience, even while recogniz- 
ing the subconscious and the unconscious. The extreme error of the West 
is reductionism; the extreme error of the East is fantasy. The East values 
the non-sensory, while the West bases its science and often its philosophy 
on exact sensory observations. 

Again, it must be said, these contrasts are not absolute differences. They 
are largely matters of emphasis; but they have long existed. Perhaps they 
are gradually being broken down by a spiritual and cultural osmosis. 

In any event, West and East each needs to learn from the other, and to 
remember also that they have much in common. Both are based on ex- 
perience. When the Hindu seeks to express in words the very highest reality, 
he says “sat-cit-ananda’—being, consciousness, bliss—terms derived from 
actual personal experience. Yet, while starting from experience, East and 
West alike have been fascinated and perplexed by the form in which ex- 
perience occurs, as the first-person consciousness of an individual self. The 
West has sometimes brushed it off as a “predicament”; the East has usually 
seen it as evil. 

Both East and West transcend the limits of any cliché that the classifier 
can impose upon them. The empirical psychology and the mathematical 
discoveries of the East are universal rather than Eastern; and the synoptic 
philosophies of the West, especially its idealisms and personalisms, are 
remarkably close to what is most characteristic in Indian thought. 

In closing, it may be said that both the philosophical and the religious 
aspirations of East and West are socially relevant. It is true that there are 
extremes of Eastern expression in which the end is all and the social means 
vanish; just so, there are extremes of Western expression in which the end 
vanishes, while knowledge of means superabounds. Each may correct and 
supplement the other; and each may find, in the wealth of its own best 
traditions, clues to the understanding and appreciation of the other. There 
is no place for smug superiority on either side. 
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Nushida and Royce 


Nishida’s philosophy is an exemplary case of 
the struggle for a synthesis of Western content and Oriental form. Nishida’s 
view is particularly significant in this respect in that he was perhaps the first 
Japanese philosopher to import Western philosophy and to reinterpret it with 
freshness and force in the framework of Oriental thinking. Through his 
voluminous writings and personal influence, Nishida founded the so-called 
Kyoto school of philosophy at Kyoto University. This school has virtually 
dominated the philosophical climate of Japan for the past fifty years. 

Unlike many modern Japanese scholars, Nishida never studied abroad. 
Nevertheless, he was thoroughly familiar with the philosophical works of 
important Western thinkers. He is generally regarded in Japan as the most 
original philosopher Japan has produced in recent years—original in that 
he, absorbing all the complexities of Western philosophy, attempted to give 
it an Oriental flavor, thus curiously combining Buddhism with Christian 
mysticism and Confucian ethics with German idealism. His originality is 
also seen in his ability to handle philosophical problems in his own terms. 
He was through and through a post-Kantian in spirit, however, and he 
is generally classified as a neo-Hegelian. His thinking is highly speculative 
and dialectical, and his style is as abstruse as that of Fichte or Hegel. 
Although his writings are difficult and complex, the frequent repetition of 
his main thesis helps the reader follow the structure of his thought; and 
his poetic insights and literary forcefulness are refreshing. 

Kitaro Nishida was born in 1870 in a village in Ishikawa Prefecture. 
After studying at Kanazawa Higher School, from which he did not graduate, 
and Tokyo University, from which he graduated as a special student, he 
taught for ten years at the Fourth Higher School at Kanazawa. He was 
appointed professor of philosophy at Kyoto Imperial University in 1910, 
and remained there until his retirement in 1930. After his retirement, his 
philosophical activity was so vigorous that about two-thirds of his works 
were written between that time and his death in 1945. 

Nishida was, from his youth, deeply interested in Zen Buddhism and 
frequently visited Buddhist temples for instruction and meditation. In the 
following excerpts from the diary of his youth, it is evident that he was 
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seriously interested in Zen for personal and spiritual rather than for in- 
tellectual reasons." 


It is most harmful to think unfruitful thoughts, to speak unnecessary words, and 
to eat between meals. The greatest courage is to conquer oneself, and the greatest task 
is to improve oneself. This task is far greater than even the Manchurian Enterprise. 
My task is the cultivation of self and intellectual learning. (February 7, 1905.) 


I am not a psychologist or a sociologist. I am a student of life. Zen is music; Zen 
is art; Zen is motion. No consolation can be found in anything else. . . . If our mind 
should become pure like that of a child, no other bliss under the heaven would surpass 
this. Non multa sed multum. (July 19, 1903.) 


It is a mistake to practice Zen for learning. It should be approached for my mind 
and life. Until I reach enlightenment, I had better not think of matters of religion 
and philosophy. (July 23, 1903.) 


Even though he insists that his concern with Zen Buddhism is primarily 
spiritual or religious, it is an undeniable fact that the influence of Zen led 


Nishida to hold the philosophical thesis that experience, or the religious } 


experience, is the highest reality. 
The development of Nishida’s philosophy can be conveniently divided 
into three periods in accordance with the order of publication of his books. 





The first period may be called that of post-Kantian idealism, in which Nishida ) 
attempts to accommodate his thinking to that form of voluntarism found | 


among post-Kantian idealists. It is in this formative period that Nishida 


utilizes some of Royce’s philosophical methods in building his own system. | 
The scope of this paper will be limited, therefore, to the treatment of | 


Nishida’s philosophy during this first period. An attempt will be made to 
trace Nishida’s indebtedness to Royce and to show the direction in which his 


own philosophy develops. In the second period, Nishida is concerned with” 


the theory of “nothing” (4# mu) and the logic of “place” (LEAR basho), 
without changing his fundamental point of view. In the third period, he 
regards reality as the synthesis of dialectical contradictions, created in the 
historical plane.” 


1From Torataro Shitamura’s #4 3 PQRRRBAR 4: , Wakaki Nishida Kitaro Sensei, [Young 
Nishida Kitaro} (Tokyo: Jinbun Shorin, 1947), pp. 54, 100, 130. (This and all subsequent 
translations from Japanese sources are mine.) 
* The three periods and the corresponding publications are as follows: 
1. The-first period (the period of voluntarism). 
BED PB Zen no Kenkyu [A Study of the Good} (1911). 
BRE WB Shisaku to Taiken (Thinking and Experiencing} (1915). 
B@I-Rt ZABL RA Jikaku ni okeru Chokkan to Hansei [Intuition and Reflection 
im Self-consciousness} (1917). 
MO MB Ishiki no Mondas [Problems of Consciousness} (1920). 
Gh ME Geijutsu to Dotoku [Art and Morality) (1923). 
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( Nishida’s first book, A Study of the Good, was not published until he 
\. was forty-one years old, and was the result of ten years of hard work. Because 

of its comprehensiveness and lucid and vivid style, this work proved to be 

one of the classics in the history of Japanese philosophy, a book widely read 
and highly admired by its readers for the last several decades. It contains not 
only Nishida’s early thinking but also germs of his later philosophical de- 
velopment. The fact that he named the book after Royce’s Studies of Good 
and Evil clearly shows how deeply he was interested in the philosophy of 

\ Royce in his early period. It may be noted, however, that Nishida’s liking 
of Royce cannot be attributed to the fact that Royce praised so highly the 
Japanese samurai in his Philosophy of Loyalty. It was due rather to the fact 
that both these men sprang from the same fountain. That is, Nishida 
endorsed without reservation Royce’s attachment to post-Kantian idealism, 
and he saw that Royce’s philosophy contained many suggestions that could 
be of use to him in his epistemological and metaphysical studies. 

( ~ What makes Nishida typically Oriental is his general acceptance of the 
Oriental conviction that at the core of reality there lies something irrational. 
Our intellect, Oriental philosophers have insisted, can never exhaust the 
mystery of life. Life and the universe are more and greater than we can 
possibly know. The real motive for philosophy in the Orient is not so much 
detached “wonder” as the “tragedies” of life itself. Nishida’s problem, 
therefore, was how to build a concrete philosophy of life with intellectual 
tools and methods that the West had taught him. Zen Buddhism, to which 
he adhered so devoutly, furnished a new key to the problems of life. The 
key is a method of artistic intuition, which he termed “pure experience” 

2. The second period (period of the theory of Nothing). 

M<%O2P5584%0-~ Hataraku mono kara miru mono e [From the Acting Self to the 
Seeing Self} (1927). 

—K#O BRAK Ippansha no Jikakuteki Taikei {Self-conscious System of the Uni- 
versal} (1930). : 

MO BBA Mu no Jikakuteki Gentei [Self-conscious Determination of Nothing} 
(1932). 

3. The third period (period of the theory of historical creation) . 

bay 67+ vam Tetsugaku no Konpon Mondai (Fundamental Problems of Philosophy] 

BBO HA RO RE Tetsugaku no Konpon Mondai Zokuben {Fundamental Problems of 
Philosophy, Vol. 2} (1934). 

GBRUBA— Tetsugeku Ronbunshu Daiichi [Philosophical Essays, 1} (1935). 

GBRLRB— Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daini {Philosophical Essays, 11} (1937). 

MERE UR Zoku Shisaku to Taiken (Thinking and Experiencing—Continued] (1937). 

GBRLRB= Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daisan [Philosophical Essays, WI} (1939). 

BASLOMER Nibon Bunks no Mondai (Problems of Japanese Culture} (1940). 

GPRLRBG Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daishi (Philosophical Essays, IV} (1941). 

GBRURAE Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daigo (Philosophical Essays, V} (1944). 

GBRLRBA Tetsugeku Ronbunshu Dairoku {Philosophical Essays, V1) (1945). 

GBRXBBL Tetsugaku Ronbunshu Daishichi [Philosophical Essays, VII} (1946). 

(The above books were all published by Iwanami Shoten in Tokyo.) 
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(HH RERE Eee junsui keiken) or “immediate experience” (GHEER 
chokusetsu keiken). 


The terms “pure experience” and “immediate experience” were in vogue at 
this time owing to the philosophies of James and Mach. But the “pure 
experience” that Nishida had in mind was not the objectified and palpable 
experience of something, but the unseen, unobjectified, and acting experience 
itself. This concept of pure experience was the answer to his long search 
for a concrete reality which would function as the basis of his philosophy. } 
He postulated pure experience as the most concrete reality—that which ) 
transcends the bifurcation of subject and object, of spirit and body, of mind 
and things. It is neither the subject of experience nor the object experienced, 
but an experience transcending both the epistemological subject and object. 
Hence, Nishida at the outset pronounces his famous dictum that “experience 
precedes the individual, not vice versa.”* From this statement it is not 
difficult to discover that for Nishida reality is far greater than individual 
existence, and that it may be extended as far as the Hegelian Absolute. c 

Nishida’s definitions of “pure experience” in his book A Study of the 
Good are various and progressive. Initially he defines it as “the undifferen- 
tiated state in which subject and object are not yet separated,” or as “a simple 
fact without any meaning,” or as “unconsciousness.” The undifferentiated 
state of pure experience is, according to Nishida, unquestionably richer and 
fuller than our perception in which the experience is discriminated and 
analyzed intellectually. However, this undifferentiated state of pure ex- 
perience is not merely temporal but logical as well. It is the primordial 
state of experience in which the subject-object relation is not yet established, 
but it also is the unity of subject and object, as, for instance, when we forget 
ourselves in the enjoyment of great music. Thus, for Nishida, pure experience 
is the alpha and omega of thinking. When you regard pure experience as 
an act or function, it becomes the will. It has an urge to realize something 
inherent in a concrete existence by taking the form of particularization and 
development. Existence, for Nishida, becomes a concrete universal. It 
partakes of the fundamental unifying experience which is in turn the unifying ) 
consciousness. af 

Nishida’s later philosophy is nothing more than a clarification and elabora- | 
tion of this concept of pure experience. It becomes “self-consciousness,” | 
“the universal system,” “Nothing,” and finally “Self,” as he develops his 
philosophy in different stages. With these basic concepts, Nishida’s Schopen- 


* A Study of the Good, Preface. 
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hauerian voluntarism,* his semi-pantheism, his Hegelian Absolutism, and, 
, not least of all, his Buddhistic concept of Nothing remained persistent and 
\ salient features of his philosophy throughout his life. 

Nishida’s first public announcement of his indebtedness to Royce appears 
in the preface of his second important book, Intuition and Reflection in 
Self-comsciousness. Here he proposes to deal with problems by means of 
the concept of self-consciousness, and he acknowledges that this idea was 
obtained by reading Royce’s Gifford Lectures. He writes: 


The purpose of this book is to consider every reality in terms of what I call the self- 
conscious system and to explain in accordance with this concept the union of value 
and existence, and of meaning and fact, which together constitute one of the most 
important problems of philosophy at the present time. Of course, the self-consciousness 

| that I am speaking of is not the self-consciousness of psychology. It is the self- 

\_consciousness of the Transcendental Ego. It is somewhat like Fichte’s deed-act 
(Tathandlung). 1 believe that I caught this idea from reading the supplementary essay 
to The World and the Individual, First Series, by Josiah Royce. I already had this 
idea in mind when I wrote the essay “The Understanding of Logic and the Under- 
standing of Mathematics” in my book, Thinking and Experiencing. The motive in 
writing this book is to bring this idea to complete clarity. If I should succeed in this 
task, I think that a synthesis between present day neo-Kantianism and the philosophy 
of Bergson could be achieved by furnishing a new meaning to the philosophy of 
Fichte.5 


The concept of self-consciousness, which is the starting-point of Intuition 
and Reflection in Self-consciousness, is the outcome of a further scrutiny 
of Nishida’s initial concept, namely, that of pure experience. Pure experience 
in itself is a static and universal concept, but, when pure experience takes 
the form of an act in a particular individual, it may be looked upon as 
self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is a concept which accounts for the 
inner relationship between intuition and reflection. Intuition, according to 
Nishida, is an actual and ongoing consciousness in which subject and object, 
the knower and the known, are not yet separated. Reflection, on the other 
hand, is consciousness looking upon itself from outside this process. Nishida 
finds the union of these two in self-consciousness, in which the consciousness 
becomes its own object, and reflection itself is the act of its own develop- 
_ ment, an endless advance. Here we have what Fichte meant by the Ego, 





Aenea SAAS, te Weta She Re eS ae. it cannot be denied 
ont accepts the core of Schopenhauer’s voluntarism and irrationalism. It may be added, 
however, that he was not so much interested in Schopenhauerian pan-voluntarism as in Hegelian 
dialectical absolutism. 


* Intuition and Reflection in Self: ‘ s, Preface, pp. 1-2. 
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ind, which involves the dialectic of the evolution of moral self-consciousness. 
and In Nishida, the act of self-consciousness is simplified in the notion that the A 
self copies itself, but the copying of the self involves an infinite progress. 
ners This idea is borrowed from Royce’s notion of the self as a self-representative 
‘de system. By substituting the term “representative” for the term “conscious,” 
of Royce’s “self-representative system” at once becomes Nishida’s “self-conscious 
wes system.” In Royce, the concept of the self-representative system refers 


essentially to the Absolute Self, but Nishida makes more liberal and broader 
use of this concept. Nishida applies it not only to the Absolute Self but 


self- + also to consciousness in general, including cognition. 

= Nishida’s concept of self-consciousness is not identical with the concept 
ness of reflection in psychology, for in psychology only a similarity between the 
self. two selves (the copying and copied self) and not an identity can be 
-act observed. But Nishida’s concept of self-conscious reflection implies a con- 
ssay sciousness of the transcendental identity of the self, resembling Kant’s 
= “transcendental unity of apperception.” In support of Rickert’s statement, 
> ie “Meaning lies above and before every existence” (Der Sinn liegt iiber oder 
this vor allem Sein), Nishida asserts that thinking or acting precedes existence. » 
phy Hence the object of cognition is not transcendent existence, but transcendent 
y of oughtness (Sollen), that is, value. Our knowledge is the acknowledgment ' 


of this value. In the light of Rickert’s epistemology, self-consciousness 
(which can be expressed in the proposition that the self knows itself, or 
that the thought thinks the thought itself) would be interpreted as value- 


140n 


wa ee consciousness acknowledging value-consciousness itself. Thus, Nishida agrees 

eae with Fichte that self-consciousness is our immediate and inexplicable fact, 

kes that it is intellectual intuition. And this intuition, according to Nishida, 

i means that value-consciousness is acknowledging value-consciousness, and 
e a 


“oughtness” is acknowledging “oughtness” itself. Finally, as in Fichte, | 
to intuition is an act to itself. a 


ject, For Nishida, self-consciousness is the fundamental form of all conscious- | 
her ness, and his attempt to bring about a synthesis between value and existence 
lida is made in the content of self-consciousness. Self-consciousness includes both 
ress aspects of consciousness—value and existence—for he considers Fichte’s 
lop- “deed-act” to be the essence of self-consciousness. He repeatedly affirms that 
1g0, “to be” and “ought to be” are but two aspects of one and the same ex- 
wai perience. “There is,” declares Nishida, “as an immediate and concrete 
ded, experience, an unfolding act in the content of a certain consciousness. When 


it is apprehended in its static aspect, it is conceived of as transcendent 
4 existence; and, on the other hand, when it is apprehended with respect | 
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to its development, it is conceived of as the consciousness of oughtness.”* 
Again he writes: 


The act of reflection in self-consciousness is, on the one hand, a fact, and, on the 
other hand, a function of its creative development. Development is born of fact 
and it again becomes fact; existence becomes oughtness and oughtness turns into 
existence. The self maintains itself by reflecting and developing itself. As Bergson 
says that Em réalité le passe se conserve de lus méme, automatiquement, so where 
act conserves and develops itself, and where oughtness maintains and develops itself, 
there lies the unity and existence of self-consciousness. Self-consciousness is an infinite 
inner development of the self, a real creative evolution; and our personal history is 
to be understood in terms of this development.” 


Royce, in his theory of the self-representative system, also recognizes the 
oughtness of the active self, for his theory attempts to explain the develop- 
ment of an infinite multitude as the expression of a Single Purpose. 
The development of self-consciousness in Nishida is none other than the 
realization of the meaning and purpose of consciousness. Judgment, for 
instance, is a kind of experience in the stream of consciousness. It is an 
experience of an inner and necessary development of our consciousness. 
Judgment can also be understood as an act of consciousness. Nishida and 
Royce both accept the Hegelian concept of judgment as the self-realization 
of the Universal. The self-fulfilling, self-realizing, and self-developing act 
of self-consciousness is the subjective act of the concrete consciousness or 
the immediate experience; it is the life-experience (Erlebmis) of the self. 
Royce’s concept of the “Actual Infinite”® is reinterpreted in the form of 
self-consciousness in the following passage: 


While our immediate experience is the self-development of the infinite whole, the 
objective world results when experience is unified on a fixed point and also when 
the self separates a system out of the whole, and, conversely, when a separated system 
is again united with the whole. A line, for instance, is an infinite development which 
involves both separation and connection within itself. I think that the principle of 
self-consciousness is inherently implied in the concept of a line and that a line is 
only constituted by our self-conscious system. That a line is conceived of in terms 
of the infinite line means a fixation of a system in the process of the infinite develop- 
ment and also an objectification of experience. And the subjective function is a self- 
determining process of the Universal. The act of self-determination within the 
infinite possibilities is not caused externally, but is an internal act of experience. 
What is already determined is the objective, while the act of determining itself, 
namely, the act of alienation, is the subjective. If the infinite is understood as a 


* Ibid., p. 55. 
" Ibid., p. 66. 
*The World and the Individual, First Series (New York and London: The Macmillan Com- 

pany, 1889), pp. 563-569. 
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5."* self-representing system in Dedekind’s sense, and number is thus an infinite series, 
the finite number is the object, and the act of representing is the subject. And the 
Actual Infinite, which contains the infinite in the finite, may be understood as | 


the experience (Erlebnis).° 
fact 
into To sum up the meaning of self-consciousness in Nishida’s philosophy, 
wees two important factors must be taken into consideration. The first is the 
self, recognition that self-consciousness is a reflective act in the same sense as 
nite is Fichte’s “deed-act.” But, second, this reflective act is not simply a 
y is pendulum-like motion, but an infinite development of the self. This second 

- element of Nishida’s concept of self-consciousness was brought to his atten- 
‘i tion through his acquaintance with Royce’s “self-representative system.” 


op What Nishida attempted to do is to apply this concept of “‘self-consciousness” 
tind 7 not only to the theory of reality but also to the theory of knowledge. 
én Nishida’s epistemological starting-point is not thinking as it is understood 
by rationalists generally, but the given experience. Nishida agrees with 


on Hermann Cohen’s conviction that the given is demanded by thought. 
Nishida insists, however, that it is demanded by thought because thought 

ess. ; z . : 

a is not mere thought, but experience. This demand does not arise from 

hin mere “being” alone; it comes from the whole, which includes both “being” 

pe and “non-being.” “That which demands the given,” he writes, “is neither 


a rationality nor irrationality. It is a pure activity that includes both reason 
elf and non-reason, both »v and #» ov, and both experience and thought. In 
, this sense, there is always the whole behind us, and, as Jacob Boehme said, 


< j it may be stated that wherever we stand, wherever we go, there is God.””° 
Even sense perception as experience is regarded as a process of the self- | 
the determination of a certain concrete universal. In the spirit of voluntarism, 
hen he says, “The given sense perception, as philosophers of the Marburg School 
tem believed, is to be determined. And determined perception is the limit of 
~ ‘ such determination.”"* Here again, in expounding the nature of sense 
dy perception, Nishida makes use of the mathematical concept of the limit, + 
mes which Royce employed in construing his fourth concept of Being in The 
lop- World and the Individual. The purpose of self-consciousness as an act) 
self- is to make its own content concrete and particular. It wishes to express 
the itself in particularity and concreteness. The purpose of knowledge is to 
a become objective, and to become objective means to come closer to the 
* ‘ concrete experience. This desire for concreteness is the motive for the act 


and will of the self-conscious system, and at the same time it is an infinite | 





* Intuition and Reflection im Self-consciousness, p. 73. 
“om- * Ibid., p. 215. 
- ™ Ibid., p. 106. 
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development of the self-conscious system through self-reflection, the self 
| infinitely copying itself. The self-conscious system is a transcendental unify- 
ing act. In this very sense, Nishida concludes that the self-conscious system 
is personalistic. He puts this as follows: “Our self-consciousness is an 
independent and free person, and, at the same time, a part of a greater self- 
consciousness. Our personality is a part of God’s Personality.” 

The fundamental position underlying the whole school of post-Kantian 
idealism is unmistakably voluntarism. It generally takes two forms. The 
one is found in its assertion that the will is prior to knowledge and that 
knowledge is nothing but the result of the activity of the will. The other 
is metaphysical voluntarism which holds that the Absolute itself is will. 
Reflection or thought in self-consciousness is none other than an act and 
consequently the will. In Nishida, it is the will that copies itself, infinitely 

C developing itself as a self-representative system. In the following passage, 
his voluntaristic position is well summarized: 


‘ Im immediate experience, there is neither subject nor object, neither inside nor out- 
side; there is only an infinite development, having its sufficient reason in itself. As 
an antithesis of subject and predicate in judgment is possible through unifying prin- 
ciple, and as the antithesis of minor and major terms in inference is possible through 
the universal, so the antithesis of subject and object, of things and mind, is made 

_-possible through the will. In the self-consciousness of the will, we enter into the 
world of concrete reality, which transcends as well as includes the antithesis of subject 

“and object. Thus the will is the form of concrete experience. The purpose of the will 

“is none other than the content which appears in this form. That is to say, the mean- 
ing of the union of subject and object in the concrete experience becomes the content 

_ of the will. It may be seen that the will is the form of inner union of the universal 

, and the particular, and that the content of the will is the meaning of the union of the 
\universal and the particular. Where abstract parts join in the concrete whole, there 
is the essence of the will. All realities, spiritual as well as natural, are possible on 
this basis alone. The will is the limit of reality and its concrete foundation. The 
world of the will is the world of pure time, springing ‘out of nothing and entering 
into nothing. And time, which flows in one sense, yet does not flow in another sense, 
is the inner union of the universal and the particular, and it is the form of the inner 
\ development of the Universal.1* 


In Royce’s Fugitive Essays, the editor, Professor Loewenberg, remarks 
in his introduction that the theory of the “present moment” is the persistent 
method of Royce’s voluntarism, and he discovers that this unique theory 
was formulated in Royce’s early writings.* It is interesting to find that the 
theory of the “present moment” is equally important in Nishida’s volun- 
tarism. If we fully understand the importance of the determination of the 


8 Ibid., p. 251. 
Problems of Consciousness, p. 196. 
“ Fugitive Essays, ed. J. Loewenberg (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1920). 
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will at one point called the present where the mere possible becomes the 
actual, it becomes increasingly clear that time is the form of the will and 


the present is the immediate reality we experience. Nishida believes that \ 


the theory of the “present moment” is not only inseparable from voluntarism / 


but the very core of voluntarism. In the following passages, we have a 
glimpse of Nishida’s theory of the “present moment,” which appears in his 
Intuition and Reflection in Self-consciousness.® 


The past belongs to my memory and the future is but my anticipation. Only in the 
present, I and reality come to grip with one another. I, in the present alone, lose 
my identity and touch an independent reality. Conversely, however, the present is that 
in which reality touches me; I, losing my identity, become reality itself; and reality 
takes the form of an absolute activity. The present is the focal point of reality. As 
Fichte said, in our self-consciousness the knower and the known are one and the 
same. Self-consciousness may be identified with intellectual intuition. If we under- 
stand that self-knowledge is self-activity, and that self-consciousness is an absolute act, 
it follows that the self-conscious point is the present. For this reason, the present may | 
be regarded as the nucleus of reality.’® 

We are accustomed to think that the present is merely a point in the stream of 


} 


infinite time, and that as a line is a continuity of points, time is thought of as the | 
continuity of the present. But as a continuum cannot be regarded as the same as the | 


connection of separate points, so time is not a mere connection of isolated present 


moments. The real present must be a “cut” (Schnétt) in the continuum of time, and “ 


the meaning of the whole is given at ban point of the present. . 

The present is the focus at which the whole of reality is reflected. We contact the 
center of the universe in the present moment... . 

If different worlds are constructed on the basis of their own 4 priors, the present is 
the center in the unity of all @ priors; that is, it is the geometrical center of gravity in 
self-conscious system and is something like the edge-point of Bergson’s élan vital. 

Thus the present may be thought of as the focal point of the whole of immediate” 
experience, which is the self-conscious development. Here is the unmovable absolute- | 
ness of the present.1? : 


While Royce advances his theory of the present moment, which is called 
a “method of constructive analysis” by Professor Loewenberg, in order to 
lay emphasis on the creative and productive function of mind as a revival 
of Fichte’s “Productive Imagination,” Nishida makes it a more thorough- 
going doctrine, a doctrine which contains the key to all realities. For the 


purpose of comparison, some passages of Royce’s theory of the present 
moment are given as follows: 


Past and future and the time-flow are all of them notions expressing something meant 
by a present thought-activity. They are projections, so to speak, of the present content 





* There is no evidence that Royce’s essays bg the theory of the “present moment” 
available to Nishida when he wrote this book. Rover's Fugitive Essays was published in 1920. 

* Intuition and Reflection im Self j 5, p. 297. 

* Ibid., p. 304. 
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of consciousness, by an act of thought whose nature must be judged from an immediate 
perception of its working. As such projections or present constructions in conscious- 
ness, both the future and the past are and must be conceived as following certain 
definite laws in their construction and arrangement of parts. . . . 


By future as by past we mean only certain notions we have, that are now and here 
formed by a present thought activity dealing with present data of feeling.’® 

Every man lives in a present, and contemplates a past and future. In this consists his 
whole life. The future and past are shadows both, the present is the only real. Yet 


in the contemplation of shadows is the real wholly occupied; without the shadows 
the real has for us neither life nor value.!® 


Nishida’s concept of the will that manifests itself in the concrete situation 
in the present moment virtually strikes the note of Bergson’s creative evolu- 
tion,/for Nishida also believes that the will is infinitely and creatively 
evolving. However, Bergson’s /a durée réelle, according to Nishida, is one- 
directional, moving, as it were, in a straight line. Nishida believes that the 
movement of the will is not so much a straight-line motion as a circular 
motion. “The will,” he writes, “neither arrives by walking in a straight line 
/ from the past nor departs by walking away in a straight line toward the 
future. The movement of the will is a wave-like movement, extending in 
a circle with a certain point as its center. The will always works from the 
same center; the center of the will, that is, the real self, is always the 
present.””” We again observe that in Bergson’s pure duration it is impossible 
to return to one moment’s past. Nishida, being dissatisfied with this view, 
argues that Bergson’s notion already reflects the footprints of the will. He 
declares that “Bergson’s creative evolution in this sense becomes a dead 
thing; it is not a living pure duration. The real pure duration must imply 
an infinite development on the one hand, and at the same time it must 
be the ‘Eternal Now’. I think that Bergson neglects the latter aspect.”™ 


The point of diversity of Nishida’s voluntarism from Royce and other 
philosophers of voluntarism, with the exception of Schopenhauer,” may 
be found in his unreserved stress on irrationalism. This emphasis on the 
irrationality of reality consequently leads him to the way of mysticism. It 
is admitted, of course, that other voluntaristic philosophers also resort 
eventually to mysticism. We discover sooner or later that mysticism is a 
natural and inescapable result of voluntagism. The incapability of man’s 
knowledge of the whole and our inner fecling toward reality logically point 

” Fugitive Essays, pp. 253 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 32. 


” Intuttion and Reflection in Self-consciousness, p. 329. 
* Ibid., p. 331. 
* While 





Schopenhauer’s irrationalism is based largely upoa his concept: of a capricious will 
and his pessimism, Nishida stresses the irrationality of “experience” itself or “reality.” 
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iate us in the direction of mysticism. Even in Royce this tendency clearly appears 
ous- in his desire for a “return to Kant.” The Absolute of Royce logically implies 
tain a hypothetical reality which is completely unknowable as a whole, for he 
recognizes the infinite extension of the series of empirical experiences 
here and the Absolute knower, both of which forever lie beyond the reach of 
our apprehension. The Absolute, since it can never be totally known, is 
on the “thing-in-itself” of Kant’s philosophy. q 
beats What distinguishes Nishida from the group of other voluntaristic phi- 
losophers is the fact that he boldly adopts the Oriental concept of “Nothing,” | 
and identifies the true reality, the self, the Absolute, with “Nothing” | 
tion ( #€ mu). Nishida thus concludes that the cause and origin of the will are~ 
olu- an eternal mystery. And the reality which can never be known in its 
vely | entirety is here called “Nothing.” This unknowable reality, namely, Nothing, ~ 
one- is the limit of meaning comparable to Kant’s thing-in-itself. Nishida’s self-~ 
the conscious system ( FPA FESR jtkakuteki taikei) is a creative act in 
ular which being is produced out of Nothing. Hence, Nishida recognizes the 
line “Absolutely Free Will” which is absolutely immediate, involving no thought- 
the element whatsoever. “Creation out of nothing” clearly illustrates Nishida’s 
g in notion of the self-realization of the concrete universal. He develops this 
the idea more fully in his later periods and calls one of his books Self-conscious 
the Determination of Nothing. Although Nishida follows the general position 
sible of Fichte, Hegel, and Royce, he feels that they are too rationalistic. He 
iew, establishes his philosophy on the concept of “Nothing,” which he regards 
He as the most real, immediate experience. He himself admits that the key 
lead concept of Oriental culture—and indeed the key word for his philosophy— 
oply is “No Mind” and “Nothing.” In Nishida, consciousness and being are but a 
nust fringes of Nothing. 
c= In conclusion, if we summarize the philosophy of voluntarism, it may be 
ther 9 said that it is a metaphysical monism and an epistemological dualism. It is 
may metaphysical monism in that will is the pervading principle of reality. But > 
the it suggests a kind of epistemological dualism in respect to the sources of 
. It knowledge, for it always reserves a realm of the unknowable, the thing-in- 
sort itself. We may well trace this epistemological dualism back to Meister 
is a Eckhart in his distinction between the manifested “God” and the hidden 
1an’s “Godhead.” The “Godhead” of Eckhart becomes the unknowable thing- 
int in-itself of Kant. And Nishida regards the unknowable thing-in-itself of 


Kant as Nothing. It is “Nothing” because it is beyond our apprehension, 
but it possesses a creative will, infinitely unfolding its own self. 
™W. E. Hocking holds a similar viewpoint in this connection. He defines the will as “fiat.” 


5 will See his article, “System of Metaphysics,” in Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl 
. a (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940). 














SHOSON MIYAMOTO 


Freedom, Independence, 
and Peace in Buddhism* 


The history of humanity has been the history 
of man’s tribulations in his quest for peace. Time and space have not been 
insurmountable barriers in his attempts to satisfy this deep and human 
yearning. The path to peace is arduous; but, however long it may be, man 
will not give up the struggle.” 

The realization of peace demands at the outset a freedom evolved through 
the “cultural effort of free individuals,”* for only in freedom can man fully 
enjoy his culture, and independence is the supporting pillar which makes 
this cherished freedom a possibility. Peace, deeply rooted in the lives and 
thoughts of individuals, is a communal affair to be shared and enjoyed by 
the many. For peace to become a reality on earth, free individuals, standing 
in the front ranks of the masses, must put into practice their fervent hopes 
and earnest resolutions for a new and brighter world. To feel a fascination 
for “non-attachment even to one’s own freedom,”* and to be able to share 
with the many this unique experience, not as a duty but as something to be 
enjoyed naturally and wholesomely—these are the first and essential steps 
to peace. “Peace-loving” must be to the very end the actual practice of free 
individuals. “~~ 

In freedom there are opposition and rivalry, but through opposition and 
rivalry freedom itself is progressively perfected. Freedom is not peace but 
a process toward a higher realization; and peace that neglects this process 
is not genuine peace, because in such neglect the nucleus of a free personality 

* In the process of editing, this paper has been somewhat revised and reorganized. The second 
and concluding portion of the paper, dealing technically with the meaning of freedom (moksa), 
will be published in the April issue of this journal. [Editor's Note.] 

*Cf. R. Martin P “Liberty,” and R. L. Ottley, “Peace,” in James Hastings, ed., Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion Ethics (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & f. Clark), 
Vol. Vil (1926), aga Vol. IX (1925), 700-701. Hereafter known as ERE. 

* A phrase especially used by the author in the sense that the most important factor in freedom, 
independence, and peace is the free individual and his efforts to seek and create cultures. This 
sense will become clear when considered in the polarity between free nations and totalitarian 

* This is to describe the intermediary stage which freedom must pass through in its process 

peace. 
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is completely lost. When freedom is objectified, the fresh and brilliant hue 
of its color disappears, and to demand peace that is objectified has the same 
result—like holding high the crushed petals of a flower in your fist and cry- 
ing out that it is a lovely flower. Indeed, freedom and peace are delicate 
and priceless heritages of man. If there is a distinction between the two, 
it lies in the fact that freedom is both a means and an end, while peace is 
an end in itself and the goal of all striving. 


Today the banners of freedom and independence are being waved by the | 
free nations of the world, which base their nationalism on the value and 
dignity of the individual. But it is often the case that nationalism in its 
pursuit of independence tends to forget the precious freedom of the in- 
dividual, and, sometimes in the course of history, freedom has been altogether 
denied to the individual. In general, when solidarity becomes less vital, 
liberty will be the prime consideration; and’ when the tide of the age turns 
in favor of nationalism, national independence becomes vital. Liberty in 
excess is apt to fall into disorder and degeneration, and the pursuit of 
absolute independence, coinciding with ultranationalism, may in the long run 
invite disastrous catastrophes. In such cases the rights of the individual 
are trampled into nothingness. This is the pathetic but very true story of 
humanity’s unsuccessful attempts at harmonizing individualism, nationalism, 
and universalism. 


In modern Japan jiy# is used to express freedom, and China has followed 
suit in this usage. As opposed to the negative expression of in-dependence, 
jiy@ and its companion word, dokuritsu (literally, alone standing) ,* are 
affirmative forms of self-dependence, with a lingering idea of “self-right” 
attached to its connotation. In other words, there is a fascinating appeal to 
expressing freedom by jiy#, whose original meaning is “standing by oneself.” 
From the standpoint of Buddhist phraseology, freedom must not be translated 
jiya but gedatsu,’ which is identified with moksa. The disappearance of the 
use of gedatsu is explained by the rise of nationalism in modern Japan, 
which resulted in the expulsion of Buddhist free thought. In considering 
reasons for cherishing the word jiy@ one can acquire a glimpse into the 
character of Oriental nationalism. 


In the following pages I shall attempt to outline the egocentric solidarity 
of Brahmanic Aryan nationalism in contrast to the refined Aryan universalism 
of Buddhism, which has for its ultimate object the freedom of the individual 

“Arh iia; Mixc dokuritsu, a-parapratyaya (Pali, aperapaccaya); 7AVBEML independence. 


5 AR gedatsu, moksa (Pali, mokkba), vimutti, freedom. Peace is translated beiws 2 FM, 
with conditions equivalent to 4 neban, nirvana (Pali, nibbane). 
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and the peace of mankind. With the hope that this brief essay may give 
some new light on the idea of freedom, I shall present Buddhism’s views 
on the subject of freedom, independence, and peace as contained in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in the United Nations proclamation. 


I 


In prehistoric times when the Aryan invaders began their descent upon 
the continent of India, they first crossed the Indus River and established 
a stronghold in the Punjab district. Continuing their invasion of the new 
world, they subjugated the indigenous races and established the Middle 
Country, Madhyadefa, in the Kuru-Paficila region. This was the second 
period of the Aryan settlement in India. At this stage in the history of the 
Indo-Aryans, the ideal of freedom was not yet prominent, for their principal 
concern as invaders and conquerors was the solidification of their own social 
order—the establishment of the caste system and the final perfection of 
a Brahman-centric Aryan national cult. 

The Middle Country, however, was not located in the heart of India; 
rather, it tended more toward the northern boundaries. When viewed from 
the perspective of the prolonged history of Aryan migration, the race had 
finally wandered upon a rich, alluvial country, an oasis of rest and repose, 
presenting a challenge for the creation of a new society. The challenge 
was met, and in due time Brahmanism was born. The cultura! scope of 
Brahmanism, however, was limited in extent, for, surrounded by aborigines, 
limitless in number, the Aryans were no more than a small group. As 
Hopkins pointed out, Brahmanism was an insignificant island in a vast 
ocean.® The fertile plains, huge and extensive, along the Ganges spread with 
open arms, awaiting the third cultivation by a renewed Aryan advance. 

Here lay the choice of two possibilities for the new settlers: one was to 
insure securely the position of the conqueror, to perpetuate Aryan religion 
and policy, and thus to maintain the status quo; and the other was to carry 
out its mission of extending the frontier spirit, ever going beyond its 
geographical boundaries into terra incognita. In other words, the former 
was the establishment of Brahmanism, and the latter, as Mrs. Rhys Davids 
has pointed out, was the figure of the Aryan as “Wayfarer” indicated in 
Buddhist origins.’ A simple co-existence of the two courses of action was 
impossible; the static and the dynamic forces within the society could not 
receive expression at the same time. Thus, when the Aryan set out upon 
a program of expansion, a reform of Brahman culture was imperative. The 


*E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India (Boston and London: Ginn and Company, 1902), p. 548. 
"C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Sakya or Buddhist Origins (London: Kegan Paul, 1931), pp. 68, 103. 
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result was the destruction and disintegration of the old society. The cultural 
self-preservation of the Aryan was a thing of the past; the motto for the 
new age was the cry for the “freedom of the enlightened individual.” This 
was only natural, for, regardless of time, the individual and not the mass 
becomes the architect of a new era. 

The champion of Aryan solidarity had been the Brabmanas, the tradi- 
tional executors of tribal religious rites; but now the tide of the age turned 
to the ruling class for leadership, for as rulers they were able to discern 
clearly not only the unrest and activity within society, but also the relation- 
ships with the outside, and, furthermore, they were not only warriors but 
administrators as well. Evidences of their progressive ideas appear in the 
Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya, and other older Upanisads, but the most vivid, 
classical example is Gautama, the later Buddha, of the ruling class of Sakya. 
Time had dictated the man of destiny. It was most fitting that Gautama 
become the cultural pioneer of the Aryan, for he stressed personal enlighten- 
ment and the freedom, dignity, and independence of the individual. More- 
over, Gautama was not shackled to the freedom he won; rather, he taught 
the masses the way to freedom. One of the greatest of the Aryans, Gautama 
went beyond his own race to elevate the ideal of freedom to a greater 
universalism. He found in the principle of the Middle Way a key to 
the synthesis of individualism, nationalism, and universalism—nationalism 
grounded on individualism and elevated to universalism—a combination for 
which the modern age is still searching. 

In the famous statement of Gautama’s enlightenment experience, he paints 
the picture of the true cultural pioneer as the “emancipated” and the “‘self- 
gained.” And with freedom realized, he raises it to the noble figure of 
peace, the collaboration of free people. Gautama uttered in verse: 


Victorious over all, omniscient am I, 

In all things am I unsullied with defilement; 

Leaving all, with craving gone, emancipated, 

With higher knowledge self-gained, whom should I follow? 


Instructor, teacher, have I none, 
One like to me is nowhere found; 
In the world with its gods and men, 
No one is there to rival me. 


I am an arahat in the world, 

I am a teacher most supreme; 
Alone I am the all-enlightened, 

I have won coolness, won Nibbana.® 


*E. J: Thomas, Early Buddbist Scriptures (London: Kegan Paul, 1935), pp. 26, 27. 
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Three salient facts implied in this statement must not be overlooked. The 
first is the distinction between “natural” and “cultural” freedom. Freedom 
in the dawn of the Aryan migration was nothing more than natural freedom.* 
Cultural freedom is the attempt of man to free himself from a stagnant 
culture which has been created and solidified by a victorious race against 
foreign elements. Freedom is necessarily preceded by cultural effort and 
personal enlightenment, and freedom means independence. Freedom means 
independence, because out of the womb of freedom is born independence, 
and, reciprocally, independence is the supporter of freedom. 


Second, although freedom and independence make up the core of the 
pioneer spirit they are not peace. But freedom and independence in order 
to be true freedom and true independence must be accompanied by peace. 
Superficially, freedom and peace seem to present entirely different stand- 
points, a concrete example of this fact being found in the contemporary 
world situation where peace movements are found standing in direct opposi- 
tion to the ideals of free nations. Freedom alone is not sufficient, but a 
peace opposed to freedom is not real peace, since freedom is the necessary 
intermediary between culture and peace. It is the first step to peace; without 
this first step, peace can never be achieved. The gates to peace will be 
flung open to us when free individuals cease to be captivated by freedom 
and discover a higher value in the mutual recognition of others’ freedom. 
The words of a Zen master, “The great Way has no gates,” may mean that 
there are infinite passages to a realm where a multitude of men stand 
together hand in hand in mutual respect. True peace is not the freedom 
of the individual alone; freedom must be shared equally by the masses, for 
peace is non-attachment to freedom, freedom from freedom. Sakyamuni 
taught that freedom is to be attained in the mutual harmony of three earnest 
efforts, morality, mental concentration, and “prajfa-intuition,”*° and further 
that the ultimate object of freedom is peace, where freedom becomes sub- 
merged in mibbana.™ 

Third, it is a historical fact that the idea of freedom was not expounded 
appropriately by Brahmanism; it had to wait for Buddhism to elucidate it 
most clearly. What does this mean? We must first of all rectify the opinion 





* Vimocana is an old form of freedom in ancient pastoral life found in the Rg Veda, referring 
to the rest given horses by unyoking them from their harness. Cf. author's “On Moksa and 
Nirvana: with Special Reference to Studies on Nirvana by World Scholars,” Tetsugaku-zasshi, 
LXVI, No. 709 (1951), 24. Cf. Rhys Davids, * “Moksa,” ERE, VIII (1926), 7 770-774. 

* Term coined by Dr. D. T. Suzuki. 

™ Majibime-nikaya XLIV, Cilavedalla-sutta, I. 304; Samyutta-nikaya XXIII, Mara, Til. 189; 
amyutta-nikaya XLVI, Unnabha Brahmana, V. 218; IV. 180; V. 75, 134; Anguttera niko a IV. 
se V. 107, ete. The religious life, right views, and freedom are all to culminate in ‘bbana. 
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of former scholars that Buddhism is an unorthodox system of thought 
opposed to Brahmanism. Riding on the crest of a great wave of internal 
reform which resulted in the eventual disintegration of the Aryan Middle 
Country, Gautama was the hero of the new age, the manifestation of the 
great Aryan frontier spirit. Here we must distinguish between Brahmanic 
Aryanism and Buddhistic Aryanism. The latter is an ego-releasing movement 
of freedom, while the former is an egocentric Aryan thought. Consequently, 
the former emphasizes national solidarity while the latter accentuates the 
harmony and unity of nations. The Aryan concept of the “middle” was 
transformed from an idea of the static, geographical abode of an egocentric 
conqueror into a new and dynamic watchword of the Buddhistic Aryan, the 
“Middle Way” of the “Wayfarer.” In Buddhism there is an inseparable 
link between the process of self-emancipation and the peace movement 
which must be based on the principle of non-ego. This was born out of 
the mighty cultural effort of the Aryan who released himself from his self- 
centered ego, after having suffered many years by being surrounded by 
foreign tribes. 

Observe carefully how Buddhism esteemed the word Arya (Pali, ariya), 
meaning “noble,” and placed it upon the highest level. The majority of 
scholars say that Arya thus loses its racial connotation in the light of such 
usage; but if we study closely the third stage of the cultural development 
of India, this is not wholly true, for the Aryan spirit of the Middle Way of 
the Buddhist Wayfarer is not a denial of the Aryan but the Aryanization 
of the non-Aryan; and so the meaning of Arya, while breaking out of the 
shell of racialism based on color (varna) and the caste system, still retains 
the frontier spirit of the Aryan. Thus it is that Buddhism is not an egocentric 
nationalism, but a universal cultural movement. This was the reason for 
ASoka’s establishing his dharma-kingdom with the holy seat of Buddhism, 
Magadha, as its center; and the mission of new India lies in its ability to 
see in the ASokan Way the spirit of the Aryan frontier, raised by Buddhism 
into an international concept. 

The Buddhist Middle Country spread eastward into the heart of India. 
From out of the intricate results of mutual intercourse between the Buddhist 
Middle Country and the Aryan Middle Country,” the two aspects of 
Buddhism, “inheritors of old tradition” and “creators of new culture,” are 
clearly evident. Such is the manner in which we understand the meaning of 
Buddhism’s progress on the path of the “Middle Way.” It is vitally important 
for the new Indian nation to foster the three moments of Aryan nationalism, 





* In regards to geographical connections ions between Aryan and Buddhist Middle Countries, see 
author’s map in Konpon Chi to K# (Tokyo: Daiichi Shobd, 1943), facing index. 
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individualism, and universalism within a system of thought where freedom, 
independence, and peace are based on the Middle Way. 


II 


As noted in the introductory remarks, freedom is translated into Japanese 
as jiy@ and liberalism as jiydshugi.® Jiy# as zuii (to will as one pleases) 
is equivalent to willkur, but its literal meaning is “self-caused” or “standing 
by oneself.” Although we find similar co-lateral phrases such as jinen, 
natural; jishu, self-respect; jizai, self-mastery, and so forth, jiy@ is the out- 
standing word which, fostered by the moksa thought of Buddhism, developed 
such positive aspects of independence as found in the following quotations: 
Rinzai (?-867) says, “A true man of no title wanders freely to and 
fro in life and death” and “is at ease in either release or attachment,”"* and 
also, “Whatever the circumstances, be master of yourself; wherever you live, 
all is true.”"® Here it seems that self-mastery and independence are implied 
rather than freedom; and, in such cases, jiy# may be better rendered as 
“self-right” or human rights, but many have overlooked this fact. In- 
dependence is a negative expression in European and American thought, 
but the phrase “human rights” is quite a positive expression. When com- 
pared with Buddhist thought, human rights can be said to be: freedom 
(vimutti), independence (aparapaccaya), righteousness (sammd or samma- 
ditthi, etc.), and peace (mibbana). 

We can trace the co-tradition in Indo-Aryan and Western thought by 
examining the Aryan equivalent of the negative expression of in-dependence, 
a-parapaccaya Ot a-parapratyaya, which was used originally to describe 
Buddha’s enlightenment. Later, as its second usage, the same term was 
applied to arhatship. In the Arahanta-sutta it is said: 


That essence of the holy life that they have made their own, 
(lit., not through dependence on others), * 

Unshaken by the triple mode, set free from birth to come, 

The plane of self-control they've won, victorious in the world, 

Upward or crossways or below—no lure is found in them. 

They sound aloud their lion’s roar “Supreme are they that wake.”!¢ 


*Dr. D. T. Suzuki, in reviewing the essay, August 20, 1951, pointed out to the author that 
Rinsho Mizukari in the Meiji era rendered On Liberty by John Stuart Mill as Jiyé no Ri 
Bmze. A historical survey of this matter will be pursued. 

“ Taishé Edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka in Chinese ‘hereafter, Taishd), 1985, 47, p. 498. 
Cf. Sozan: Taishé 1987, 48, p. 530; Hekigan: Taishé 2003, 48, 167; Mumon: Taishé 2005, 48, 
p. 293; Mushobébenmon: Taishé 2834, 85, pp. 1273-1276. 

* Cf. use of jiy# in Japan by Ikkyi (1394-1481): “No sedge hat by day, no bedding by 
night. East and west, north and south, man of independence. Stop tapping the bottle gourd! 
What profit is there! Flowers are in bloom and the ten quarters are the Pure Land in spring.” 

™ Samyutte-nikaya XXII, 76; C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Kindred ae (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924), Part Ill, p. 70. 
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However, since the majority of the disciples were arbats already, it was not 
only natural but a very important fact that this second type of independence 
gradually came to mean “with the exception of the Master, not dependent 
on others.” The third form was used in the Vinaya and Agamas:"’ “Seen 
the truth, attained the truth, found the truth, penetrated into the truth 
(Dhamma), overcome all doubt, deprived of unsettled mind, attained 
perfect self-confidence, abiding only in the Master’s teaching, not dependent 
on others.” In this statement, in my opinion, lies an important clue to 
finding a dividing point between satori and faith. In later ages in Japan 
and China, the opposites between Zen and Jédo, self-power (jiriki) and 
other power (tariki), were considered the two extreme developments of 
Buddhist thought, but their beginning can be traced to this division. 


Nagarjuna adopted aparapratyaya to express the independent nature of 
the essentials of reality in Madhyamaka-karika XVII. 9: “Independent of 
others,"* quiescent, undifferentiated in words. Beyond discursive under- 
standing and devoid of plurality, this constitutes the essentials of reality.” 
Kumirajiva translated this into Chinese, which in English is as follows:** 
“Self-gained, independent of others, quiescent, devoid of futile debate, with- 
out differentiation and discrimination, this is called the essentials of reality.” 
That he added self-gained (jichi) is significant in that it characterizes the 
Chinese spirit of affirmation. Nagirjuna’s understanding is freedom from 
freedom, but the Lankdvatara-sitra has used the form of freedom from 
the views (jfdna-darsana) of freedom, as follows: “Not depending upon 
another, he reflects with his own intelligence.” And, further, there is also 
found the third form of independence, “In the teaching of the Buddha they 
established themselves, not depending upon anybody else.” In the Lanka, 
it is to be noticed that aparapraneya™ is used for aparapratyaya. 

In Buddha’s time, however, there was intense debate about the nature of 
the self, and so he preached the doctrine of the non-self, warning that 





" Vinaya, Mahavagga, I, pp. 12 ff.; Digha-nikaya III, Ambattha-sutta I, 110; Majjbima-nikaya 
LXXIII, Mahavacchagotta-sutta I, 491. 

Th. Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana (Leningrad: Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R., 1927), p. 41, renders it as “uncognizable from without.” Dr. N. Dutt says that 
Candrakirti’s commentary does not seem to warrant such renderings, and gives “it cannot be 
imparted one to another.” Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism (London: Luzac and Co., 1930), 
p. 24. Prasannapadé runs as follows: “Therein aperapratyayam means not there ding on 
others; that is, not attained by instruction of others; it is to be attained by only, thus 
it is meant.” 

Max Walleser’s rendering: “(Am sich) selbst erkannt, nicht abbangig von anderem, still- 
vergangen, nicht entfaltet, nicht verschieden, nicht getrennt: das eben beisst tatsachliche Beschaf- 
fen _ Die Mittlere Lebre das Nagarjuna (Heidelberg: Universitatbuchhandlung, 1912), 
p. 115. 
pe re Suzuki, Studies in the Lankévatara Séitra (London: George Routledge, 1930), pp. 72, 
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conceptual debates on the idea of self, which lies in the realm of the 
indefinite, had no value whatsoever to life. In other words, while crying 
out for the dignity and freedom of the self, in actuality man was under 
the command (svatantra) of worldly desires, thus falling into non- 
independence (asvatantra). In the 17th chapter, on “Act” (Karma), of 
the Prasannapadé,” a commentary on Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka-karika, it 
is said: “Control self, let not self be master of the objects, that is, restrain 
exertions caused by evil passions such as desire to have, etc. This is self- 
control.” 

In the 16th chapter, on “Bondage and Freedom” (bandhana-moksa) , ate 
found the words: “Here these evil passions such as desire to have, etc., 
cause the bond not to be independent, thereby being called bondage.” The 
principle of non-self, however, is by no means the negation of the existent 
self. It is, in common sense, self-command (attasamyata) and is practically 
self-reliance (attasarana, attagati). Mrs. Rhys Davids says about Sakya’s 


Aryan independence: 


When the Aryan became firmly established in India the tendency in him to inde- 
pendence, which so markedly developed the concept of the “man” or self as unitary, 
evolved into the idea of personal freedom, or the surmounting of ties as essential to 
any higher religious life. . . . Then stood up his Aryan independence, his will to 
freedom, saying “Break!” . . . The man, framer, valuer, user was beginning to lose 
the self first, in such an idea as the tied one, bonds, fetter, and next over against this, 
in the idea “release,” the freed one, the escaped, the gone forth. This is well shown 
in the favorite definition of “Buddhism” in German writers as a religion of release 
or Erlésung. 


Sakyamuni’s call for freedom from bondage of the so-called closed society 
comes first in the history of human awakening. He declared in the 
Sutta-nipata: “Do not ask about descent, but ask about conduct (carana)! 
From any fuel, it is true, fire is born. Even though belonging to a low caste, 
one can be a sage, courageous, thoroughbred, restrained by conscience.”™ 
And we can see the ultimate of Aryan spirit in the practice of “ever go 
beyond,” as follows: 


Not by any theory, not by tradition, not by knowledge—O Magandiya, so said Bhagavat 
—not by precept and ceremony can it be said that there exists purity; nor by absence 
of theory, by absence of knowledge, by absence of precept and ceremony either; 
having abandoned these without attachment, let him at peace not hunger for rebirth.” 


™ Prasannapada, Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. IV, pp. 303-304, 290. 
™C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Sakys or Buddbist Origins (London: Kegan Paul, 1931), pp. 41, 
46-47. 





™ My translation. Cf. V. Fausbéll, Suttenipate, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1881), 462 (p. 76). 


™ My translation. Ibid., 839. 
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When anyone aspires to higher realization, he must not abide even in one’s 
own opinion or merit, so as not to stagnate and become confined in the 
bondage of self, which eventually may be the master who enslaves. Things, 
either subject or object, when stagnant, may become objectified; that is a 
hindrance already. Then, even more, one must not be attached to negation, 
because negativity or nihilism tends to become a heavier bondage. Therein 
lies the true meaning of unsupported emancipation. In order to realize 
Buddha’s freedom, one must break any tie whatsoever which may impede 
the real emancipation of personality. Indeed, Buddha was never tied by 
mere free thought.” 

The Sanskrit equivalent of jiy@ may be svatantra or ifvara, both of which 

are the characters of atman and generally regarded as jizai”® in the Chinese 
Tripitaka. In Buddhism, aman (self) is defined as “eternal, sole or absolute, 
lord and minister,”*" exemplifying the sovereignty of the king. In the 
Tevijja-sutta’® it is stated that though the Tevijja Brabmana has no self- 
mastery (vasavatt?), an emancipated monk (bhikkhu) has self-mastery and 
is qualified to dwell with Brahmi, the deity. In the CaJasaccaka-sutta” it is 
said: 
Would a Noble being, an anointed King, like King Pasenadi of Kosala or like King 
Ajatasatthu of Magadha, the son of the Videha lady, have power—within his own 
realm—to put to death or to mulct or to exile those of his own subjects who deserve 
those respective punishments? Yes, he would. Why, even confederations and federa- 
tions such as the Vajjians or Mallians possess this power—within their own realms 
(vattati sakasmim visite vaso)—; and of course a monarch like King Pasenadi or 
King Ajatasatthu, possess it; he would have this power and ought to have it. What 
say you, Aggivessana? When you say your material shape is your Self, have you the 
power to make it become, or not become, what you order (r#pam me atta ti, vattati 
te tasmim ripe vaso)? On this Saccaka became silent. 





"Bolen free thought is well expounded in Daijébokushiron, Taishd 2836, 85, 
pp. 1281-1282. 

™ Jiy# and jizaé —{ and #£ are collateral terms; both mean “independent,” but the latter 
is the strength of self by which freedom is imparted to others, while the former is independence 
caused by freedom. Svatentra means “agent's self-mastery” as defined in Panini’s Grammar, edited 
by Otto Bodhtlingk (Leipzig: von H. Haessel, 1887), p. 37, (I, 4, 54, svatantrab karta). 
livara means lord who is his own master and is able to do things at will, hinting at the 
supremacy of rulers, and the famous Hindu God, NaheSvara, is the deification of this self- 
mastery. Vasubandhu refutes the grammarian’s definition of agent as an independent maker, 
saying that there is not a single independent maker in existence, because anything created is 
egg on cause and conditions; therefore, notwithstanding the definition of independent 

t, to seek its actual proof is after all in vain. Abbidharmakoia, XXX, Taishéd 1558, 29, 

p. 7 158. XXII, Taishd 1559, 29, pp. 309-310; Poussin’s French translation (1925), Vol. IX, 
pp. 292-294; Th. Stcherbatsky, “The Soul Theory of the Buddhists,” Bulletin de V Academie des 
Sciences de Russie (1919), 823-854, 937-958. 

Commentary on Vijnaptimatratasiddhi by Kuei-chi (632-682); Taishd 1830, 43, p. 239. 

* Digha-nikaya XIII; Taishé I, 1, p. 106; Otto Fran'ce, Digha-nikaya, p. 175: “eigenen steigen 
Willen; nach dem Willen sich richten lassend.” 

* Majibi ma-nikaya XXXV. i. 231; Taishé 99. 2, d Chalmers, Further Dialogues 
of the Buddba (London: Oxford University Press, F Fy VoL 1, p. 165. 
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In the Mahagosinga-sutta™ it is said, “Moggallana, said he, let us take an 
Almsman who is master of his heart and is not under its mastery” (cittam 
vasam vatteti, no ca cittassa vasena vattati). The supreme power of the 
king is compared to the idealized supernatural power of subduing all to 
one’s will; in the Pali Canon, vasavattin is used for this, and the cakkavattin 
is the idealized universal king. In considering the parallelism of Buddha 
and the cakkavattin, Buddha’s supernatural power of saving others may be 
regarded as the spiritual sovereignty of the religious world. It is similar to 
Christianity, which uses such words of praise as Almighty, the King, Our 
Lord, Our Savior, etc., in speaking of the omniscient and omnipotent One. 

In the Dafabhimika,” the bodhisattva at the eighth immovable stage, 
possessing knowledge of the expedient, develops ten controlling powers 
(vasita) over life, mind, requisites, action, birth, aspiration, miracle, resolu- 
tion, doctrine, and knowledge. In the 39th chapter, on the “Transcendental,” 
in the Avatamsaka, ten similar powers are enumerated and ten additional 
powers for each of these, thus making a total of one hundred powers. These 
bodbisattvas are able to make themselves masters of their conduct at will.” 
Notwithstanding their attainment of perfect knowledge, they neither stop 
giving up their practices of salvation nor vanish from the sight of the 
Buddhas, for the being of bodhisattvas is not to fall into self-sufficiency. In 
Buddhism there is no such thing as stopping at self-satisfaction. The 
bodhisattvas are truly persons of freedom and independence. In the Maha- 
parinirvana-siitra, XXI,* it is said: “Why is it called ‘great Nirvana’? 
Because of the ‘great Self’ it is called great Nirvana. Nirvana is selflessness 
and almighty or ‘great Self-mastery’; therefore, it is called ‘great Self.’ Why 
is it then called almighty? Having eight self-controlling powers, that is called 
the self.” Such earnest and sincere spiritual endeavor of bodhisattvas to 
attain the true personality of the selfless Great Self touches us so deeply that 
somehow we, too, would like to strive for this .freedom, independence, 
and peace. 

{To be continued.} 





” Majjbima-nikaya XXXII. i. 214; Taishd 26, 1, pp. 727-729. 

™ J. Rahder, Dafabbimika (Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926), p. 70; Glossary (1928), pp. 152- 
153; N. Dutt, Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism (London: Luzac and Company, 1930), p. 281; 
Taishé 278, 9, p. 565. 

“The mighty and merciful powers of Lokefvararaja, who lead Dharmakara bodbisattva to 
fulfill his resolutions so as to become Amita-Buddha, and those of Avalokiteivara or Kwannon 
are all outcomes of the possession of the ten self-controlling powers. Kwannon is the all- 
compassionate Goddess of Mercy and the most popular deity in China and Japan. 

™ Taishé 375, 12, p. 746. 
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ARNOLD H. KAMIAT 


On the Synthesis 
of East and West 


How may a synthesis of the philosophies of 
East and West be effected? How may a synthesis of any two or more 
philosophies be effected? The answer is, by an intellectual universalism 
that transcends all narrow and confining perspectives, breaks through all 
party lines, repudiates all “isms,” and relies on objective testing for the 
ascertainment of truth. 

A synthesis of Eastern and Western philosophies must therefore begin 
with a repudiation of Eastern and Western standpoints as such. One must 
resolve against confinement within a party line, whether Eastern or Western. 
With the transcendence of the line separating Eastern and Western phi- 
losophies, the very terms Eastern and Western become irrelevant. Truth 
is neither Eastern nor Western. Truth is universal. Everyone who creates, 
discovers, accepts, or propagates a truth is to that extent a universalist, 
transcending the boundaries and limits of all schools of thought. To the 
extent that these share the truth in question they are synthesized. 

The synthesis of Eastern and Western philosophies is not to be effected, 
therefore, by Easterners deliberately joining Western ideas to their ideas, 
nor by Westerners assimilating Eastern ideas. Rather, is it to be effected 
by men and women who act, not in their capacity as Easterners or Westerners, 
but simply as philosophers or scientists or just plain truth-seekers, and who 
join truth to truth, regardless of whether the truths were first propounded 
in East or West, regardless of whether they carry the Eastern or Western 
or any label. 

This is what synthesis means: a joining of theory to theory, hypothesis to 
hypothesis, truth to truth. There is nothing else to join. It is the function 
of science and philosophy to effect such junctions. It is perhaps highly 
improper to speak of the synthesis of two or more schools of thought. It is 
perhaps even incorrect to speak of such a thing as a school of thought. A 
school may, and often does, represent more feeling and dreaming than 
thinking. 


41 
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What is known as a school of thought comes into being whenever a 
number of persons subscribe to a more or less integrated system of ideas. 
A school is composed of persons who share a creed, a body of doctrines, 
a viewpoint. A school also exhibits emotional preferences. The latter find 
expression in the choice of presuppositions for its thinking. These are 
usually partial, one-sided in character. Some aspect of reality is singled out 
and made the object of special treatment and attention. The treatment takes 
the form of a magnification of its role and importance. The dependence 
of all other aspects of reality on the selected aspect is emphasized and high- 
lighted; its dependence on them is minimized. These other aspects may even 
be depicted as expressions or forms or appendages of the favored aspect. 
The chosen aspect is thus favored with a position of primacy, basicality, 
fundamentality, centrality—a position that may or may not stand rational 
inspection. In extreme cases, the very existence of the other aspects is 
denied, thus leading to a false monism. 

The preconceptions of a school of thought, of an “ism,” are therefore 
built around something described as basic, fundamental, central, primary; 
or it may be something that is offered as the sole reality, the truly real. 
Whole sets of arguments are spun to prove that the favored slice is all 
there is, or, if that cannot be done, that it is the basic or central aspect of 
reality or some department thereof. 


It is therefore correct to state that a school of thought represents a way 
of feeling or a way of dreaming. An “ism” may be a socially shared dream. 
But dreams cannot be synthesized. One does not unite dreams. The task of 
synthesis therefore requires one to step out of his dream universe; one must 
repudiate the dream approach and the “isms” that grow out of it. It is 
required that emotional criteria be replaced by those of a rational character. 
There must be an end to this business of taking a slice of reality and 
shuffling it under all the rest and calling it central, primary, basic, or, 
what is worse, mistaking it for the whole. 

Schools of thought cannot be synthesized, but the truths and theories 
they contain may. A school, as has just been seen, involves a skewed 
perspective, a false evaluation, perhaps a false monism. It is not possible 
to synthesize skewed perspectives, false evaluations, false monisms. True, 
skewed perspectives can be straightened, false evaluations can be replaced 
by correct evaluations, false monisms by views that do more justice to the 
whole of things. But to do these is to go beyond the creeds and doctrines 
involved. The boundaries of the school, the vision of which is being cor- 
rected, are then being transcended. The task cannot be performed within 
its boundaries. It is necessary to step outside of them. 
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Plato is supposed to have synthesized the Eleatic and Heraclitean phi- 
losophies. He did not do so and he could not have done so as an Eleatic 
or a Heraclitean. To effect a union between them he had to transcend both. 
He could not have done what he did had his mind been imprisoned in 
either one of them. It could not have been otherwise. The work of synthesis 
cannot be performed by imprisoned minds, by minds bound by party lines; 
it is a task for freer minds. 


It will be asserted that a synthesis of two or more schools of thought 
results in the establishment of another school: it adds one more to the 
long list of “isms.” The new “ism” has its skewed perspective, its over- 
valuations and undervaluations, perhaps its false monism also. 

Synthesis may indeed lead to such a result. It need not, however. The 
same objective, transcendent attitude that enables one to win freedom from 
the schools synthesized can protect one against the blandishments of the 
emergent synthesizing school. The same scientific procedures that were 
used for testing the former can and should be employed for testing the 
latter. It is the objective approach that constitutes the liberating factor. It 
is that which makes possible the distinction between truth and falsehood, 
between dream and reality. It is that which enables one to step out of a 
school of thought, a creed, a set of doctrines, an ideology, into the universe. 

If science is used as the synthesizing agent, the resultant need not be an 
“ism,” a creed, a set of doctrines and dogmas. It can be a set of working 
hypotheses, a system of laws and theories, entertained as long as there exist 
objective grounds for doing so. 

Science, however, has its limitations. There are problems that do not yield 
to scientific treatment. There can be no scientific testing of some of the 
claims of metaphysics, religion, and mysticism. All the more reason, then, 
for not pressing these claims too strongly and for the expulsion from this 
area of all dogmatism. But the synthesis of metaphysical, religious, and 
miystic points of view also requires the adoption of an objective, transcendent 
approach. It also demands a repudiation of party lines and a degree of 
freedom from doctrine and creed. The product of such a synthesis, however, 
can mever occupy a position other than that of permanent tentativeness. It 
is too bad that it must be so, but so it must be. It is exasperating that it is 
precisely in this realm, where the most important of all questions are asked, 
that certainty appears to be unattainable. But so it seems to be, and the 
situation must be accepted as gracefully as possible. However, metaphysical 
and religious propositions that are only possibly or probably true are not 
without great value, philosophical and practical. 
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It will be objected that the intellectual universalism outlined herein is 
not really universalistic, that in its defense of the objective, scientific attitude 
it is typically Western. The answer is that, Western or not Western, there 
is no other way of transcending narrow viewpoints. As has been seen, a 
school of thought is likely to be a way of feeling or dreaming about the 
world. For that sort of thing there is no remedy other than an approach 
that is transcendent and objective. One whose mind is imprisoned in a 
fantasy must step out of it if he is to see and know the world. If East and 
West are to meet in the arena of truth, then objective procedures are called 
for. There is no other way of distinguishing truth from error, reality 
from delusion, fact from fantasy. Moreover, it is easier to make use of 
such procedures if one is not too closely affiliated with a school of 
thought. Hence the importance of an intellectually universalistic, tran- 
scendent orientation. 

Nor is it so certain that objective procedure is peculiarly Western. Chinese 
and Japanese, Indian and Arab, have shown themselves adept in their 
use of logic and science. These are, after all, expressions of the human, not 
just the Western, spirit. 

And so, to conclude, the synthesis of East and West is to be effected, 
if at all, not by Easterners as such, or Westerners as such, but by those who 
adopt the attitude of intellectual universalism, transcend the limitations of 
Eastern and Western thought, and, employing objective procedures, seek to 
join, not East to West, but truth to truth. 








INDRA SEN 


Svz Aurobindo’s 
Theory of the Mind 


If our experience or awareness is Our most 
primary fact, as is today widely believed, then obviously the nature of 
our present normal consciousness or mind is our first problem. The view we 
come to take of the mind becomes not only basic and determining for a 
system of psychology, but also for epistemology and a theory of reality. If 
Aristotle made of the mind an objective fact, identifying it with the entelechy 
of the biological organism, then his psychology had perforce to be largely 
biological and physiological. And if Descartes conceived of it as utterly 
different from matter, a purely subjective fact, then it became impossible 
for him to escape a dualism in psychology as in metaphysics; and that became 
the most tangled problem of Western philosophy for two centuries. 

James Ward, a most acute psychologist of recent times, saw the exclusive 
one-sided emphasis of the above two philosophers and sought to give a really 
balanced view of mental consciousness by affirming that experience is a 
subject-object relation. This view has found wide acceptance and has 
given a sound basic position to psychology as to philosophy, where widely 
divergent schools of metaphysics build upon the same foundation, though 
they naturally vary the emphasis on the various terms of the subject-object 
relation. 

Contemporary psychology has been a bold and a riotous growth, and it 
has proposed diametrically opposite views of the nature of mind. For 
behaviorism, a fact like consciousness does not exist. All is organism, brain, 
nervous system, and their interactions with the environment. Organism and 
environment constitute behaviorism’s substitute for subject and object. For 
psychoanalysis the mind becomes primarily and largely a subconscious fact, 
which it seeks to study by the clinical method. It succeeds in showing the 
essentially endogenic character of the working of mind, which is, indeed, 
a new development in the traditions of Western psychology, where the 
environment has generally been given a dominant role. Gestalt psychology 
fastens upon the idea of the Gestalt, or the whole, and seeks to study psycho- 
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physical life under a new motif. These new standpoints are obviously 
different reactions to the older predominantly introspective and intellectual- 
istic character of Western psychology. Dilthey and Spranger have contributed 
a further standpoint, that of cultural science. They insist that experience is 
essentially a social product, since it involves intersubjective intercourse. It 
is not an object in nature like a stone, a plant, or an animal. 

These various standpoints have evidently contributed something to the 
growth of our psychological knowledge, and through their mutual clash a 
richer and a fuller conception of mind and human personality is bound to 
arise sooner or later. But for the present the sum of our psychological 
knowledge as to the nature of mind seems to be on the whole just this: that 
mind is an awareness, conscious and subconscious, involving a subject-object 
relationship, which is largely understood as the state of interaction between 
the psycho-physical personality and its environment. For the introspectionist 
tradition, however, the object is not the environment but sensation, image, 
and idea, which are said to have a direct relation with the environment. Mind 
has thus an inner wholeness. The subject is that which attends to, knows, 
and feels the inner objects. However, the inner sensations depend upon 
external stimuli, and therefore the environment remains the dominant factor. 
And, furthermore, mind is not primarily cognitive, but conative and dynamic. 
It is also, on the whole, a unified fact, not atomistic in nature. In con- 
temporary psychology the emphasis has shifted from mind to personality, 
and hence outside of psychoanalysis not much attention is given to the dis- 
tinction between mind and body. Maybe this is a reaction to the Cartesian 
division of the two or an affirmation of the fact that minds we ordinarily 
know of are embodied minds. Further, while the human psycho-physical 
organism is universally accepted as a product of a long evolution—and in 
recent times even teleologically determined evolution too has been conceived 
of—yet one does not find any attempt in the field of scientific thought 
to consider the future course of evolution and its possible objectives. 
W. McDougall amongst the psychologists must, however, be mentioned as 
an honorable exception. He has applied the idea of evolution to psychology 
with great thoroughness, and in his Outline of Normal Psychology, in which 
he discusses the main stages of evolution, he observes, “Does the future hold 
further and higher stages of evolution?” and merely adds, “Who shall say?” 
But his attitude was perfectly open and, in fact, full of anticipation of higher 
forms of consciousness, as is clearly borne out by his observations on telepathy 
and its possible repercussions on normal psychology. 

Modern psychology is a vast and a phenomenal growth of the last half 
century or more, and it has, indeed, acquired verified knowledge regarding 
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many processes of mind. But of the nature of mind itself we have no sure 
knowledge, and even the attempt has been largely put aside, and we now 
prefer to talk vaguely of the psycho-physical personality, as though mind 
were no distinctive fact. 

The standpoint of Indian psychology, however, is different. By general 
consensus, mind is the “inner sense” (antarendriya) or “internal organ” 
behind the outer organs or senses, which are turned upon the environment. 
Mind is, therefore, consciousness directed outward ( bahirmukha). It belongs 
to mature or phenomena (prakrti). It is material (jada), not essentially 
conscious. The essentially conscious fact of existence is the soul, which pos- 
sesses an inherent wholeness and completeness in the form of its conscious- 
ness and does not by its nature depend upon external environment as does 
the mind. Further, the mind involves an inherent conflict and division. 

The mind thus becomes a secondary phenomenon in relation to the whole 
consciousness of the soul which, because of its essential wholeness, must be 
capable of acting on the environment, not out of a sense of a fundamental 
dependence upon or identification with it, but out of an essential wholeness 
and independence. 

Sri Aurobindo was a modern Indian thinker and one fully cognizant and 
appreciative of the value of India’s past endeavors and attainments in the 
field of knowledge. His thought, while being of a piece with the body of 
modern knowledge, apparently grows directly out of the Indian traditions 
of life and thought. 

Spirit and matter are both data of experience, and he accepts the one 
as wholeheartedly as he does the other and sets out on his philosophical 
adventure to discover their proper relationship. And the success he achieves 
in this connection is the test and the distinction of his philosophical system. 
He shows by a detailed working out of the evolutionary process how “matter” 
is tending or progressing, through “life” and “mind” with long intermediate 
ranges toward the “supermind,” a supramental consciousness to meet what 
appears to be its contradictory, the spirit. It is necessary to learn to appreciate 
Sri Aurobindo’s characterizations of these stages and the process as a whole 
to be able to visualize that matter and spirit cannot be two irreconcilable 
factors of universal existence. 

Sri Aurobindo’s approach to the problem of the nature of mind is essen- 
tially philosophical, as is the traditional Indian approach. Mind has first 
to be seen in its proper setting in the whole of reality and thus understood 
it becomes merely a distinctive stage representative of present humanity; but 
matter and spirit not being irreconcilables, the awful mind-body problem, 
the difficulty of its resolution, and its evasion do not arise. 
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In an empirical way, too, Sri Aurobindo points out that mind is essentially 
a transitional term. As an instrument of knowledge it has no direct access 
to the object. It has also to proceed piecemeal and is confined in its appre- 
hension to the appearances of things. It cannot know things in their integral 
and essential nature. Its best syntheses are constructed wholes. Evidently it 
is a great advance upon the fragmentary perceptual knowledge which is 
characteristic of animal life. But surely the human mind, which depends 
upon indirect means of knowledge, looks up to or suggests a supramental 
instrumentation, which would be competent to know things directly, as a 
whole, and in their essential nature. If we consider our mind in its aspects 
of conation and affection, we would come to similar conclusions; that is, our 
present fragmentary and divided willing looks up to and suggests a “whole 
willing” of the integrated nature, as also our affective reactions of pleasure 
and its opposite based upon fragmentary willings look to and suggest a 
total joy accompanying the exercise of “whole willing.” Sri Aurobindo says 
that mind is “a knower of fractions and worker of divisions striving to arrive 
at a sum, to piece together a whole—it is not possessed of the essence of 
things or their totality. ...”* It can, therefore, be only a “secondary power of 
existence.” But, he says, 


the essence of consciousness is the power to be aware of itself and its objects, and . . . 
this power must be direct, self-fulfilled and complete: if it is in us indirect, 
incomplete, unfulfilled in its workings, dependent on constructed instruments, it is 
because consciousness here is emerging from an original veiling Inconscience and is 
yet burdened and enveloped with the firsc Nescience proper to the Inconscient; but it 
must have the power to emerge completely, its destiny must be to evolve into its own 
perfection, which is its true nature.” 


And that state, our mind’s perfection and destiny, which is clearly implied 
in its present structure and function is the Supermind. Supermind is con- 
sciousness fully aware of itself and therefore integral in its being and action 
and capable of knowledge by direct identity with the object, i.e., through 
intuition. That is the status when intuition becomes normal and organic 
to consciousness, though an occasional use of it is possible to our mind and 
in an increasing degree to the ranges of consciousness between it and the 
Supermind. 

The theory of mind as an intermediate step toward a fulfilled consciousness 
is generally accepted in Indian thought. The Bhagavad-gita, for example, 
talks of our present consciousness as basically involving division and conflict, 
but it can be made whole in the balanced consciousness, to be attained by 





*Sri Aurobindo, The Life Divime ( American ed.; New York: Greystone Press, 1949), p. 575. 
* Ibid., pp. 901-902. 
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absolute dedication and surrender to the Divine. Sri Aurobindo, however, 
affirms a necessary evolutional progression from the division of the mind 
to the wholeness and integrality of the Supermind. 

Western psychology too rigidly commits itself to taking mind as a final 
term and the consequence is that its conflicts and divisions have then to 
be taken as irresolvable. The total conception of mind becomes unreal, and 
that naturally affects the interpretation of each particular mental process. 
Modern Western psychology fully recognizes the teleological character of 
mind, but surprisingly enough it does not feel the need of pursuing its 
teleological direction to find out the possible culmination of its present struc- 
ture and function. Our best psychological explanations are, therefore, all 
in terms of instincts and habits, not in terms of ends and purposes. The bias 
of physical natural science is too great in psychology, and we look for the 
causes among the antecedent conditions, even though we recognize mind 
as fundamentally purposive. Psychology is today specially important for 
philosophy too. A correct view of the nature of mind is obviously of the 
greatest importance. 

We have said above that for Sri Aurobindo the mind is a transitional 
term which points beyond itself to a Supermind. Mind and man have to 
be exceeded. But how? Through a natural evolutionary process involving 
a few steps and stages. Sri Aurobindo, in fact, names and delineates a few 
well-marked distinctive forms or instrumentations of consciousness. These 
are the Higher Mind, the Illumined Mind, the Intuitive Mind, the Overmind, 
and then comes the decisive stage or organ of the Supermind, which fully 
realizes the form and the function of self-being and self-activity in knowledge, 
will, and feeling. The mind, on the other hand, is primarily dependent on 
the environment and the senses in its explorations and discoveries of knowl- 
edge and also for the realization of its desires and their satisfactions. But 
between the mind and the Supermind there is a continuity of growth, as 
there is between the perceptual sensibility of the animal and the rational 
mind of man, and, therefore, it is possible to watch the quality of independent 
action progressively develop as we pass through these different forms of 
consciousness. The higher mind is still dependent on the instrumentality 
of ideas, but they become now vastly more universal and comprehensive. 
The ideas of the pure reason of Kant, the ideas of God, soul, and nature as 
summative ideas of three great totalities, could be an illustration of the 
objective content of the higher mind. The “Synthetic Reason” of Hegel, 
which comprehends the essential nature of the dialectical process, seeing a 
larger wholeness and unity beyond contradictories, also seems to be com- 
parable to Sri Aurobindo’s Higher Mind. Yet it is in the Intuitive Mind that 
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the principle of direct knowledge (by identity) becomes a settled fact. The 
Illumined Mind between the two shows transcendence of ideas, but not yet 
the mastery of intuition. It is characterized by a general illumination, clarity, 
and certitude, which readily take form in ideas. The Overmind marks a 
higher range of the use of intuitive powers. It sees large possibilities of all 
kinds, as co-operative principles. Contradictories tend to become real com- 
plementaries, and yet the plurality of phenomena and forces is the more 
prominent aspect. The Supermind sees the plurality and the unity in an 
essential integrality and is capable of the full power of independent self- 
being and self-action. 


These ranges and forms of consciousness have a great philosophical and 
psychological significance. As an illustration of the philosophical value of 
these ranges one could refer to Sarnkara’s mayavada {doctrine of the illusory 
character of the world}. Sarnkara’s concatenated thinking had led him to a 
most interesting position. Between the plurality (manatva) of the world 
and the unity (ekatva) of the Brahman there could be no meeting ground. 
Mind gives us plurality, whereas spiritual experience gives absolute unity. 
The latter is qualitatively superior. Therefore the world is unreal. But is 
the view of the mind entertained in the above reasoning not responsible for 
the conclusion which Sarnkara had to accept? Instead of taking mind as 
finally concerned only with plurality, if it had been realized that mind 
progressively leads on to other forms of consciousness, which are competent 
to perceive directly “unity in plurality,” the opposition between plurality 
and unity would not have appeared so radical and drastic. 

So far as psychology is concerned, these higher ranges give us another, the 
truly teleological, approach to the understanding of the nature of mind. 
Western psychology always has to resort to the submental forms in its under- 
standing of mind. This gives us the complementary approach and, in fact, 
the one more suited to the teleological character of mind. 

The lesson of the three higher ranges for a psychological understanding 
of mind is that mind, while being dependent upon the environment, in- 
volves the capacity of independent action, which, however, becomes a patent 
phenomenon only later on. But it is possible to see in the mind, too, certain 
indications and fragmentary expressions of such action, though the value of 
such indications and expressions becomes clear to us only in the light of 
the trends of later developments. 

If mind is a particular stage in the evolutionary process, then besides the 
post-mental stages the pre-mental ones too must be useful, in fact, indis- 
pensable, in the understanding of it. Now, these stages are of matter and 
life, as evidenced by the facts of cosmic evolution. Matter is, as it were, 
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the starting point of evolution; out of matter comes life and out of life 
comes mind. Mind is the present general height of evolution, which fore- 
shadows the higher ranges considered above. These are the stages of a 
general cosmic evolution as also of the individual’s growth. Now, these 
stages being the phases of an evolutionary process, they are naturally con- 
tinuous and interpenetrative. Further, each higher stage re-synthesizes the 
preceding stage or stages under a new principle, that of its own nature, but 
in doing so it acquires in a measure the characteristics of the lower ones. 
For example, the mind of man is a synthesis of evolution, in which matter 
and life, the two lower stages, are well represented, yet they are present 
there in a transformed condition. That is well borne out by the basic prin- 
ciples affecting growth in general. Thus the mind of man, in view of the 
involvement in it of the stages of matter and life, represents phases and 
functions which could be called material and vital. It is to indicate these 
distinctions that Sri Aurobindo uses the expressions physical mind, vital mind, 
and physico-vital mind. The physical mind is that aspect and function of 
mind which, representing matter’s way of mechanical action, is repetitive. 
We have to remember that mind comes fully to its own, as the higher ranges 
have shown, in the Supermind, where it becomes a fully self-existent original 
principle and therefore fully creative. Our present mind is still largely 
governed by matter’s way of existence, from which it is a recent emergent. 
Not to speak of the behavior determined by our subconscious and unconscious, 
our trains of ideas too are largely physical, i.e., mechanical in their action. 
They possess materiality. The vital mind represents the action of the instincts, 
which life has evolved in its struggle for existence. Most Western ‘psy- 
chologists, in fact, take this as the whole material of the human mind, with 
all its rationality, morality, and religious and spiritual experience. Even if 
we take the antecedent condition as the cause, we must admit “matter” by 
the side of “life” as the constituent material of our mind. It is, no doubt, 
animate matter that is concerned, but that surely continues to carry with 
it certain characteristics of the original inanimate matter. 

We might in the end recapitulate our position. We started with a per- 
ception of our mind as an instrument of knowledge, which seeks to know 
the external world through sense organs, or ideas, indirectly, and by putting 
bits of knowledge together, in a piecemeal fashion. This, we felt, was much 
more than what the subrational animal commands, but yet a very inadequate 
instrumentation of knowledge. The teleological reference of mental func- 
tionings and the universal fact of evolution suggested to us the possibilities 
of higher ranges of consciousness, which, we found, lead us on by gradual 
stages to Supermind, the mind all come to its own and become a self- 
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existent principle. Looking to the pre-mental evolutionary stages we observed 
“matter” and “life” and their influence on the mind. The mind thus stands 
for us as a particular stage in a chained process of evolution. It carries 
within itself in a modified form the previous stages of “matter” and “life” 
as also the various stages yet to come in a nascent and an incipient form. 
It, as a whole, represents a stage marked by an inner division due to the 
unreconciled working of, on the one hand, life’s instincts and matter’s 
inertness and, on the other, the principle of self-consciousness imperfectly 
formed as reason. Mind is, therefore, an intermediate principle, a transitional 
phenomenon. 
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De LACY O’LEARY 


The Early Westward Drift 
of Science and Philosophy 


The reign of the Khalif Harun ar-Rashid 
(786-808) was often looked upon by later generations as a period of great 
prosperity and splendor, but in fact there were even then many signs of 
incipient decay. From the first the “Abbasid dynasty, of which Harun was 
the fifth ruler, had completely lost control of Andalus (Spain) and the 
Maghrib (all North Africa west of Tunis), and had only precarious control 
of Syria, where there were frequent revolts and many subjects who were 
still attached to the fallen "Umayyad dynasty. In 754 the fugitive "Umayyad 
prince "Abdu r-Rahman, “the falcon of the Quraysh,” established a rival 
monarchy at Cordova, and in 788 another fugitive, Idris of the house of 
"Ali, founded an independent state in further Maghrib, the land now known 
as Morocco. Within the empire of the khalifs the province of Ifriqiya on 
the western border of Egypt proved itself incapable of control, and there 
Harun established the first of the semi-feudal principalities, which afterward 
became so numerous. In 800 he entrusted it to the Turkish general Ibrahim 
Ibn al-Aghlab and his family as a hereditary fief only loosely connected 
with the khalifate. 

Whilst this disintegration was in progress, however, Baghdad was the 
cradle of a renaissance of learning, fostered by Harun but not destined to 
reach full fruition until the generation following his death. Beginning in 
the camp cities of Basra and Kufa, it finally concentrated in the capital, 
then began to spread its influence into the provinces, to Mosul, Aleppo, 
and Egypt. When Baghdad became politically and socially disturbed after 
Harun’s death, it made its home in those provincial centers, and thus began 
a steady progress westward, until Spain in the far west entirely replaced 
"Iraq as the home of Islamic culture. 

Egypt was conquered by ’Amr Ibn al-’Asi in 640-642. After getting 
command of the country, the Arabs moved the seat of government from 
Alexandria to the fortress of Babylon, the key position for the military con- 
trol of Egypt, as their experience of the conquest had proved. Near it they 
founded a fortified camp-city to which they gave the name Fustat, “the 
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camp of tents.” It was near the ancient city of Memphis and close beside 
the Roman fortress Qasr esh-Shema (“the castle of the beacon”). 

This change of capital was a great blow to the prestige of Alexandria, 
which had already lost much of its old importance. The Coptic patriarchs 
had already left the city and were not allowed to enter it openly, as they 
were judged heretics by the official state church. Therefore, they had retired 
to neighboring monasteries, Enaton, Mount Tabor, and finally the Der Abu 
Magar in the desert of Scetis. The Greek patriarch, head of the state church 
and also civil governor of Egypt, had long existed in Alexandria only as 
an alien supported by Byzantine troops, but disregarded by the native Coptic 
Church, and at the Arab conquest disappeared altogether. The Persian con- 
quest of 616-627 had wrecked the city, though we may feel some hesitation 
about accepting the statement of the History of the Patriarchs that all its 
male inhabitants between the ages of eighteen and fifty, to the number of 
80,000, were killed.” This History contains many inaccuracies concerning 
the later Byzantine period. The famous School of Alexandria shared the 
misfortunes of the city and after the Arab conquest faded out altogether. 
Then Alexandria and Egypt generally became devoted entirely to commerce, 
the Arab conquest having placed the country in practical control of the 
lucrative trade of India and the Far East with the Western world, and it 
had ceased to be fruitful in intellectual culture. 

It was not until toward the end of the dynasty of Ibn Tulun, whom the 
khalifs of Baghdad appointed over Egypt in 868, that the renaissance in 
Baghdad was brought to bear upon Egypt. It is commonly stated that the 
scientific and literary culture of Baghdad was first brought there by Abu 
1-Hasan ’Ali Ibn Sulaiman (d. 927 or 928), generally known as Al-Akhfash 
al-Asghar (“the little Asghar”), because he was the last of the three scholars 
bearing the name of Al-Akhfash. He was not himself a poet, though the 
teacher of the poet "Abdallah, son of the khalif. Al-Mu’tazz, who met a 
tragic death in 908. But he was famous as a philologist who specialized 
in the study of the dialects of the desert tribes. In Baghdad he gained a 
doubtful notoriety by indulging in practical jokes on the superstitious court 
poet, Ibn ar-Rumi, and later migrated to Egypt.’ 

Some credit, no doubt, is due to Al-Akhfash al-Asghar, but his con- 
temporary, Abu Ja’far Ahmad al-Musadi (d. 950), must share this. He 
was a native of Egypt, but went to Baghdad, where he was the pupil of 
Ibn al-Anbari and other famous teachers. The cultural reputation of Bagh- 
dad must have drawn him there before Al-Akhfash had brought that culture 

+B. Evetts, ed., published serially in Patrologia Orientalis (Paris, 1904), Tome I, fasc. iv, 


pp. 221-222. 
* Cf. R. Guest, Life and Works of Ibn er-Rumi (London: Luzac and Company, 1944), p. 47. 
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to Egypt. He was commonly known as An-Nahhas (“the coppersmith”), 
and was the author of several works on grammar, including a commentary 
on Sibawaih, a collection of quotations illustrating the rules of grammar, 
a recension of ten ancient Arabic poets with commentary, and a Secretary's 
Guide giving models of composition and advice as to conduct, adapted 
from a similar work by Ibn Qutaiba (d. 828). He was dirty in his person 
and mean in habits, often a sore trial to his acquaintances. One day he sat 
beside the Nilometer and recited poetry as he watched the river rise. An 
ignorant passer-by thought he was making incantations to stop the rise of the 
water and pushed him in, so he died.’ 

West of Egypt lay the province of Ifriqiya, the old Roman Africa, with 
its capital, Qairawan. There were settled the descendants of Ibrahim Ibn 
al-Aghlab, sturdy Turkish warriors who for a long time ruled the country 
firmly, and then, like so many Oriental dynasties, degenerated into effete 
and vicious weaklings. The last of the line was Ziyadatallah III, who came 
to his throne in 903. He secured his position by arranging the assassination 
of his father, and followed his accession by exiling twenty-nine of his brothers 
or cousins to the island of Korrat, where they were soon put to death. 

It would hardly be expected that such a prince would be an enthusiastic 
student of science or literature, but it was then the fashion to patronize 
scholars, and he wished to adorn his court with all that was befitting a great 
monarch. With this end in view, he sent to Egypt and invited a Jewish 
Egyptian physician, “Ishaq Ibn Sulaiman (d. ca. 932), to Qairawan to 
lecture on the sciences newly revived by the scholars of Baghdad. He sent 
him a gift of 500 dinars to cover the cost of travel and welcomed him to 
the court on his arrival. But before long ‘Ishaq found that Ziyadatallah 
was entirely devoted to frivolous amusements, to parties of pleasure and 
jesting, and that he had no inclination to listen to lectures. Meanwhile, in 
the wild country further west the Isma’ilian da’é (missioner), Abu “Abdallah, 
had been for sine time stirring up rebellion amongst the Berber tribes 
against the rulers in Qairawan. In 908 he marched against Qairawan, but 
was repulsed by Ziyadatallah’s general, Ibrahim. In the following spring 
the rebel forces defeated Ibrahim and made themselves masters of Tunis, 
and then once more moved against Qairawan. At this, Ziyadatallah lost 
control of himself and had his prisoners murdered. When he heard that 
the Isma’ilis had taken the neighboring town of Laribus, he stole out of his 
fortress by night with his harem and treasure and made his way to Egypt, 
where he spent the rest of his life in vicious indulgence. 





* Ibn Khallikan, Biographical Dictionary, trans. M. G. de Slane (Paris: Duprat, 1842), Vol. I, 
pp. 81-82. 
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The Isma’ilian Abu ’Abdallah was now in control of Qairawan, but he 
held it in trust for "Ubaydallah the Mahdi, whom he supposed to be the 
descendant of Ja’far as-Sadiq (d. 765), by hereditary right and divine favor 
the true Imam and ruler of Islam. Thus, "Ubaydallah was installed as monarch 
and anti-khalif in Qairawan. The Mahdi ruled there until his death in 919 
and is counted as the first khalif of the Fatimid dynasty. It appears that he 
was really not the heir of Ja’far as-Sadiq but that a young man who was 
his companion and passed as his son was the heir. That young man suc- 
ceeded the Mahdi in 934 as Al-Qa’im, generally reckoned as the second 
Fatimid khalif. These Isma’ili leaders had been obliged to live in secrecy, 
their identity known only to a few of the most trusted members of their sect.* 

‘Ishaq Ibn Sulaiman remained in Qairawan after the disappearance of 
Ziyadatallah III and served as the Mahdi’s court physician until his death 
in 933. He seems to have founded a kind of medical school, in which he 
taught to the end of his life. His work was continued by a pupil, Danash 
Ibn Tamim, then by a series of later pupils. It was in no sense a formal 
academy, but such a seat of learning with a regular succession of teachers 
may be regarded as a kind of precursor of the later university system. "Ishaq 
left several works which became standard authorities in the West; he was 
the first Arabic medical writer to reach Christian students and brought to 
them their earliest information about the progress made by Arabic scholars 
in medicine. His medical compendium, The Book of Simple Drugs and 
Foods, long served as a popular manual, and its Latin translation remained 
in use long enough to be issued in a printed edition at Padua in 1487. He 
was the author also of a work called the Kitab al-Istuqisat, a philosophical 
treatise on the elements. The original Arabic of this book is lost, but a 
Hebrew version survives,” as well as a Latin translation made by Constantine 
the African and later revised by Gerhard of Cremona, which forms an appen- 
dix to the edition of the works of Rhazes (ar-Razi) published at Leiden in 
1515. This book is a compendium of the philosophy current in tenth-century 
Baghdad in circles which still relied on the translations made from the 
Syriac and the summary of Proclus of Damascus. That meant that they had 
a correct knowledge of the logical treatises of Aristotle, but knew his other 
works in a corrupt Neo-Platonic rendering, which included the Theology and 
some other spurious works, and did not include the Ethics. Correct texts of 
Aristotle were not secured before Al-Kindi (d. ca. 878), and the recognized 
Arabic Aristotelian school was first formed in Aleppo by Al-Farabi (d. 950). 
Obviously the work of Al-Kindi and Al-Farabi had not reached Qairawan 

*On the obscure and involved history of these Isma’ili Imams and Deputy-imams, cf. B. Lewis, 


The Origins of Ism@ilism (Cambridge: Heffer and Sons, 1940). 
* Das Buch tiber die Elements (Leipzig: S. Fried, 1900). 
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in the days of "Ishaq; indeed, its advance was very slow, as a better knowledge 
of Aristotle showed that his teaching was not in accord with the Qur’an, 
and theological obstacles arose. 

Several of the Aghlabid emirs of Qairawan who preceded the worthless 
Ziyadatallah III had been capable rulers. In 827-878 they had conquered 
Sicily and for a time established control over part of south Italy. When the 
Aghlabid line came to an end in 909, Sicily passed into the hands of the 
Fatimid khalifs, but in 912 it revolted and invited Ahmad, son of Ziyada- 
tallah III, to set up an independent monarchy in the island. After some 
hesitation, he did so, and sent an embassy to the Khalif of Baghdad profess- 
ing allegiance to him. That was correct, as the Aghlabids of Qairawan had 
held office under the Baghdad khalifate. 

Under Arab rule Sicily shared the intellectual culture of Qairawan. Its 
most distinguished product was the Jewish physician Sabbathai ben Abraham 
ben Joel Donolo (913-982), who was the author of several works on 
medicine and astronomy. He had traveled in the East and visited Baghdad, 
and was in touch with Qairawan and ‘Ishaq. 

About a century later the Normans appeared in south Italy. Their leader, 
William, made himself “Count of the Normans in Apulia and Calabria.” 
In this he was succeeded by three of his brothers in succession. The last of 
these, Robert, was invested by Pope Leo IX as “Duke of Apulia, Calabria, 
and hereafter of Sicily,” for the island had not yet been conquered from 
its Arab rulers. Indeed, it was not until 1072 that Robert was firmly 
established as ruler and made his capital at Salerno in Apulia. . 

At Salerno there was already a medical school where Arabic medicine 
was taught by Jewish and Arab teachers. Duke Robert did all in his power 
to support and encourage this policy, in which he was assisted by his secretary, 
Constantine the African, whom he brought from Sicily. That he was called 
“the African” may mean that he was a native of the province of Ifriqiya, 
or may simply denote that he had been trained in the school of Qairawan, 
the capital of Ifriqiya. He is said to have been a convert from Islam. As a 
result of their combined efforts Salerno became the foremost medical school 
in Europe and the first recognized studium generale or university. 

Duke Robert died in 1085, and two years later Constantine also died, 
having spent the later years of his life as a monk at Monte Cassino. During 
those years he made Latin translations of the leading medical authorities in 
use at Qairawan, so that Latin-speaking Christian students might be able 
to study what were then the latest and best works on medicine. The three 
languages, Arabic, Hebrew, and Latin, were all in use at Salerno. The earlier 
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history of Salerno is largely legendary, but even before the Norman Con- 
quest it had produced some medical manuals. 

Constantine’s chief undertaking was a translation, or rather a paraphrase, 
of part of the Kamil (complete system of medicine) of ’Ali Ibn ’Abbad 
al-Majusi. This work had been dedicated to the Buyid prince of Baghdad, 
"Adud ad-Dawla (978-990), and so went by the name of Al-Maliki (“the 
Royal”). Constantine, Regalis dispositio, rendered its author’s name as 
Haly Abbas. It was the leading manual of Arabic medicine before the 
appearance of the Qanun of Ibn Sina (Avicenna), and as a practical guide 
is superior to it. Constantine also prepared Latin versions of other works 
in use at Qairawan, tractates of "Ishaq Ibn Sulaiman, and of his pupils Ibn 
al-Jazzar (d. 1004) and Danash. His translations proved to be in many 
places obscure and defective, but they were pioneer works which introduced 
the West to the scientific and philosophical progress then active in Arab 
circles, and stimulated an intellectual revival in the Latin West, a reawaken- 
ing after the depression following the ravages of the Northmen. 

The late Dean Hastings Rashdall spoke rather dubiously of the “half 
legendary” history of Constantine the African in his Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages and maintained the survival of Greek science in Sicily 
and South Italy. But the new edition of his work, revised by F. M. Powicke 
and A. B. Emden,° adds a note to the section on Salerno (pp. 85-86) which 
restores confidence in Constantine and the transmission of Arabic science 
by Hebrew and Latin versions. Elsewhere in this work we find evidence 
that Isaac’s de dietis universalibus was studied in the medical faculty of 
Montpelier (Vol. II, p. 128), and for the license in medicine at Oxford 
(Vol. III, p. 156), the degree intermediate between bachelor and doctor. 

The intellectual movement through Egypt, Qairawan, Sicily, and south 
Italy was primarily concerned with medicine, astronomy, and its concomitant, 
mathematics, but at that time the stricter ideas of specialization now in 
vogue had not yet appeared. Scientists aimed at co-relating their work with 
every kind of science, convinced that all branches hung together and formed 
one harmonious whole, as was Aristotle’s belief. “Ishaq had not confined 
himself to medicine, but in his treatise On the Elements had tried to make 
his medical teaching fit in with a world philosophy. This aim, which had 
some reason in its support, since all truth must be consistent and not only 
true in certain branches, inevitably meant that the progress of medicine 
involved an advance in other sciences and in philosophy which may be 
regarded as the keystone which holds all other human knowledge together. 
Possibly we have lost a little by specializing too strictly. 


* Three vols. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1936). 
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F. S. C. NORTHROP* 


CONCERNING UNESCO’S BASIC 
DOCUMENT ON WORLD PHILOSOPHY 


The UNESCO document entitled The Gen- 
eral Problem: East and West {see complete reprint in News and Notes 
section] provides an excellent preliminary statement of plans for the proposed 
Delhi meeting. The section entitled “The Concepts of Man in East and 
West: Traditional Contrast Between Them” could hardly be better put 
in so brief a compass. The next section, entitled “The Error of Simplifica- 
tion,” also makes the important point that, along with the differences of 
major emphasis in the two civilizations,.there must be found at least a 
minimum element of identity; otherwise even the basis and desire for 
mutual understanding of these differences will not be present. This section 
is also correct in pointing out that there is in both cases a plurality of other 
beliefs. 

The analysis involves two affirmations: (1) that among the plurality of 
minority beliefs of any one of these two major civilizations there will be 
found at least one which is identical with the majority belief and emphasis 
of the other civilization, and (2) that this identity provides the required 
common ground for mutual understanding between the Orient and the 
Occident. It is to be noted that these two affirmations purport to be 
descriptions of fact. 

Once these two major assumptions of uic UNESCO paper are taken as 
descriptions of fact, the authors of the paper have no difficulty in reaching 
the two following conclusions: (1) “It would seem, therefore, today that 
it should be easy to find common ground and that a revival of civilization 
should be at hand as the fruit of increased and close exchanges.” (2) “The 
knowledge of their contacts in the course of history make it possible for the 
{Oriental and Occidental} peoples to live side by side in fruitful intercourse.” 

Nothing would seem to be easier. All that the Delhi meeting has to do 
to insure success, if the foregoing analysis is correct, is to proceed upon 
this basis and to recommend the support of the world history project in 


* The author is grateful for research grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthro- 
pological Research which have made this paper possible. 
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UNESCO, which acquaints the different peoples of the world with their 
past contacts. Undoubtedly the Delhi meeting, proceeding in this manner, 
will end in a warm glow of mutual achievement and self-satisfaction. 

It can be predicted, however, that such a warm glow will be succeeded 
by later disillusionment, exactly as the sense of achievement when the 
United Nations was founded in San Francisco was followed a few weeks later 
by a breakdown of mutual understanding at the conference of the foreign 
ministers of four of the major powers meeting in London to settle upon 
a peace treaty for Austria and Germany. For the four major powers we 
can substitute the North Koreans and the South Koreans with respect to 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel, and Moslem philosophy and Hindu philosophy 
with respect to the partition of India. 

Certain other factual considerations must give one pause. If it is as easy 
as the foregoing UNESCO analysis and conclusions suggest to find a common 
ground for mutual understanding between the Orient and the Occident, 
why hasn’t it been found before? Why, as Marco Pallis, Coomaraswamy, 
and many others have emphasized, has the introduction of Western religious, 
legal, political, and economic ways into India and other Asiatic countries 
tended to corrupt and destroy the indigenous Asiatic artistic and cultural 
values in a manner that makes Pallis and Coomaraswamy almost bitter? 

Why, furthermore, if Western mysticism and spiritual values are identical 
with the spiritual values of the Far East, did the Dutch in Indonesia find it 
wise and necessary to restrain or prohibit Western missionaries in order to pre- 
vent the unquestionably high religious and artistic creations of the natives 
from being destroyed? Why, furthermore, if the task of mutual understanding 
is as easy as the supposed facts pointed out by the UNESCO analysis would 
lead one to conclude, has every previous attempt to merge Oriental and Occi- 
dental values, from the Portuguese through the Dutch, the British, Chiang 
Kai-shek, the pre-Pearl Harbor Japanese, and even the present Nehru, been a 
failure tending to produce a mediocre, bastard kind of culture which all too 
often has the vices of both traditional civilizations and the virtues of neither? 
And, if education about past contacts between Occidental and Oriental peoples 
will provide the common ground necessary for mutual and creative under- 
standing, why hasn’t the actual contact done it? Certainly a program of 
education is hardly necessary to make British and Indians aware that their 
two cultures and philosophies have been in contact. The same is true of the 
Dutch and the Indonesians and of the American missionaries and the Chinese. 


Clearly, something must be wrong with the two aforementioned affirma- 
tions purporting to be mere descriptions of fact from which the facile con- 
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clusions of the UNESCO paper’s analysis stem. It behooves us, therefore, 
to examine the first affirmation more in detail. This affirmation is that 
among the many minority beliefs and values of either one of the two major 
civilizations of the world there is at least one of these minority beliefs which 
is identical with the majority belief and emphasis of the other great civiliza- 
tion. In support of this contention, the authors of the UNESCO paper cite 
Hindu theism and the existence of religious mystics in the West. That there 
is what the Hindus call theism and that there are and have been religious 
mystics in the West are facts. Why, then, does the conclusion of the 
UNESCO paper fail to follow? The reason is that the conclusion rests 
upon a second assumption which has not been made explicit. This assump- 
tion is that Hindu theism and mysticism are identical in their content with 
Greek, Hebrew, Christian, and Mohammedan theism and mysticism, and that 
the social norms and values generated by the mysticism of the three Semitic 
religions of the West and Middle East are identical with those of the 
mysticism of Hindus, Buddhists, and Taoists. From the fact that adherents 
of the two major civilizations may use the same words it does not follow 
that the words have the same meaning and normative implications. 

One completely misses the point with respect to Western mysticism unless — 
one realizes that it is an attempt of the Western believer to break through 
the veil of immediacy in order to be face to face with the Western theistic 
divinity and that this Western theistic deity is conceived to be related to 
the world as an ideal Being determinate in character who in linear time is 
transforming the de facto world with the help of earthly humans more and 
more toward the heavenly ideal which his determinate nature constitutes. 
Thus, Western mysticism, because of its particular concept of the theistic 
divinity as determinate, takes people temporarily out of the world in order to 
drive them back into it, and generates the quest for scientific understanding of 
the world in order both (a) to comprehend the content of the determinate 
Divine nature and (b) to provide the more efficient technological instru- 
ments necessary for the divine transformation of the world through the 
co-operation of human beings. The Oriental “theists,” as well as the Oriental 
non-theists, continually misinterpret Western civilization because they fail 
to note the essential connection between Western theism and mysticism’s 
conception of God himself as determinate and the Westerner’s concern with 
the technically scientific and the technological. 

Similarly, one completely misses the meaning of Oriental mysticism and 
the minority Asiatic religious beliefs, which are termed by Asiatics theistic, 
unless one realizes that Oriental mysticism, whether it be theistic or non- 
theistic, is an attempt of the adherent to become one with, or to forget 
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himself in the contemplation of, the monistic divine factor in himself and 
things, which is essentially immediate and indeterminate in character. This 
is as true of the realistic epistemological “theism” of Raméanuja’s qualified 
non-dualistic Vedanta, in which Brahman himself is indeterminate, as it is 
of the epistemology of the identity of the individual self and Brahman of 
Sankara’s non-theistic Advaita Vedanta. Moreover, for most Oriental systems, 
time in nature and the world of determinate human affairs is conceived as 
cyclical rather than linear. This cyclical concept of time tends to remove 
any significance from a melioristic improvement of the world of actual 
affairs; for if eight billion years from now I am going to be writing this 
paper precisely as it is now being written, and if the social situation every- 
where in the world is going to be in the same Kali state it is in now, the 
Semitic theist’s' and the Westerner’s spiritual, theological, scientific, and 
technological concern with the meliorism of the determinate world of human 
affairs hardly has any point. 

Much, therefore, as one may hate to give up the suggested solution of 
the UNESCO paper, the facts of the situation force one to do so. The many 
minority doctrines and beliefs of the Orient and the Occident provide little 
better basis for agreement than do the differing major emphases. The task 
confronting us is one of finding a way to world understanding by facing all 
these differences—not by covering them up by an appeal to abstract words 
like “theism” and “mysticism” which neglects their differing definitions and 
content in the two cultures. 

One other error of the UNESCO analysis must also be avoided. Where 
one draws the line between the Orient and the Occident varies with different 
scholars. Some draw it at the eastern end of the Mediterranean, thereby 
putting Islamic culture in Asia. How one uses words is a matter of social 
convention. But in philosophy distinctions between the ideas of Far Eastern 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism, and Confucianism afd the ideas of Islam and 
the Hebrew and Christian West may not, and in fact do not, fall where 
some social conventions draw the line between the Occident and the Orient. 
That this is the case with respect to Islam is shown by the fact that Islam, 
along with Judaism and Christianity, is one of the three Semitic religions. 
For this reason and also because it draws heavily upon Greek science and 
philosophy, Islam falls philosophically and religiously more with the Occi- 
dent than it does with the Orient. 

For example, if one classifies Islam with respect to the two types of theism 
and mysticism indicated above, it falls unquestionably with the Western type. 


* By a Semitic theist is meant any orthodox follower of any one of the three Semitic religions: 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
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This shows itself dramatically in the poem “The Secrets of the Self” of Iqbal 
of Lahore. Notwithstanding that he is inspired by the thirteenth-century 
Rumi, who is a Sufi mystic, and that he lived in a culture which had been in 
geographical India for centuries and in contact with Hinduism through 
all these centuries, Iqbal’s “The Secrets of the Self” is a passionate attack 
upon the Hindu concept of personality, Hindu religion whether theistic or 
non-theistic, the Bhagavad-gita's doctrine of non-attachment to determinate 
things, and Hindu values. One misses the point of this attack if one supposes 
that it represents merely the enthusiasm of one who wants adherents to his 
own faith. The attack grows out of and has its roots in a concept of the 
mystical, the theistic, and the ethical fundamentally different from that of 
Hinduism or Buddhism or any other Far Eastern religion. Moreover, the 
philosophical and religious doctrines which form the basis of Iqbal’s judg- 
ment are those of Greek science and philosophy, Judaism, Christian theology 
(both Catholic and Protestant), as well as of Islam. Iqbal knew the major 
Western philosophical doctrines objectively and technically; he was a pupil 
of McTaggart and remained to his death heavily under the influence of 
McTaggart as well as Bergson and Whitehead. Moreover, science was of the 
essence of Iqbal’s religious philosophy.? And what is even more to the point, 
one of the main tenets of his Islamic philosophy is an emphasis upon emer- 
gent evolution, Whiteheadian process, and a linear theory of time with the 
meliorism in the world of affairs which these make possible and thereby 
tend to generate. 

Islam’s roots go back essentially into Greek science and philosophy and 
hence into the Western tradition, just as its roots go back religiously to 
Christ and Moses. Hence it needs to be treated by philosophers as within 
the Occident rather than in the Orient. 

Such a treatment of Islam is not a mere academic question. Unless the 
philosophical reasons for distinguishing Islamic culture from Hindu, Buddhist, 
Taoist, and Confucian cultures are recognized, the failure of Moslem and 
Hindu to achieve mutual understanding in geographical India notwithstand- 
ing centuries of contact in Indian villages will never be understood. Nor will 
the cause of the failure of all past attempts to merge Oriental and Occidental 
civilizations be faced and removed. Moreover, the real problem of the 
immediate future in creating world understanding will never even be 
grasped, to say nothing about being resolved. 

But if the facts of the world situation and the diverse content of the many 
different philosophies and cultures of the world do not provide the minimum 





x oy his Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1934). 
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basis for achieving world understanding in the manner which the UNESCO 
paper suggests, how, then, is this minimum basis to be achieved? 

The first requirement is that scholars, whether they be philosophers, 
theologians, or historians, stop using abstract nouns like “theism” and 
“mysticism” apart from the specific definitions, content, and attendant values 
which such terms have in specific systems. This does not mean that there 
are no philosophical terms which hold for more than one system. What it 
does mean, however, is that the presence of the same philosophical meaning 
in more than one system cannot be determined until the specific content 
which the term has in each system is determined. As noted above, identity 
of words in different systems and cultures cannot be taken for identity of 
the content of those words or for identity of meaning. 

This consideration is especially urgent for another reason. Religious 
adherents are enthusiastic for their own religion. Also, in many religions 
there is a tradition which affirms the complete perfection of that religion. 
Hence it tends to become incumbent upon the believer in a particular religion 
or doctrine to show that there is no idea in any other culture or religion that 
is not in his own. The recent rise of nationalism in Asia accentuates this 
tendency in the case of Asiatics, for the first effect of nationalism anywhere 
is to make its adherents turn inward, throw off foreign ideas along with 
foreign domination, and affirm the complete self-sufficiency of its own assets 
and beliefs. Thus a tendency arises to stretch the meaning of every concept 
in one’s own culture so that it contains all the meanings and values of 
every other philosophy or culture. All the more important, therefore, be- 
comes the need for the philosopher’s care in going behind identity of words 
in different systems to the specific content of the meaning of those words. 

This necessitates that the common basis for mutual understanding between 
the major philosophies and cultures of the world is something to be in- 
vestigated, not something already at hand guaranteed by verbal identities. 
Once this is recognized, the second positive, constructive solution of the 
problem of world understanding becomes evident. Attention must be shifted 
from identity of meaning between different religions, philosophies, and 
cultures to the identity of the method used by different scholars for determin- 
ing what the meanings are. In other words, it is in identity of method 
rather than of content that philosophers in all cultures can find a present 
existent common denominator for making their most expert contribution to 
the very difficult problem of world understanding. 

What can be said about the nature of this common method? The most 
natural approach to the answer to this question would seem to be as follows: 
What are the different conceptions of man and the world with their differing 
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attendant values? Are they not the result of different factors in experience 
which people at different times and places on the earth’s surface have singled 
out in order to understand, co-ordinate, and account for all the other facts 
of experience? If the latter question is to be answered in the affirmative, 
then is not the method common to all the philosophers of the world that 
of getting out into the open the basic beliefs concerning nature and man 
and the divine for each of the specific cultures and philosophies of the world, 
and then of determining the particular facts in the experience of all men 
which lead the people or philosophers in question to their particular selec- 
tion of basic beliefs and concepts? Such a methodological conception of the 
common denominator necessary and immediately available for the task of 
world understanding turns this task into an exciting co-operative quest for 
the clarification and enrichment of each and every scholar’s knowledge rather 
than into the dull and trivial educational peddling of identities which are 
merely verbal and of past historical facts concerning intercultural contacts 
between the Orient and the Occident which have resulted, in fact, all too 
often in the opposite of what we want to achieve. 

Once the present basis of the minimum common denominator for world 
understanding is located thus in a co-operative common method of inquiry 
and research which not merely brings the content of the basic beliefs of the 
major philosophies and cultures of the world out into the open, but also 
traces each set of concepts and beliefs back to the particular facts in ex- 
perience which lead the adherents of that belief to regard it as empirically 
verified, then differences in doctrine and differences in the facts of experience 
to which the doctrines refer become an asset rather than a liability, for the 
more facts we have taken into consideration by the diverse theories of our 
world and the more theories we have to account for all the facts of human 
experience, the richer and more creatively productive will be our reflections 
and our information and knowledge. Identity of content between Oriental 
and Occidental doctrines would imply one dull, monotonous, single culture 
for both East and West. 

Furthermore, when differences of doctrine and even mutually contradictory 
differences of doctrine occur, as they undoubtedly do, the situation then 
becomes rich and ready for a move toward a new and fresh, really creative 
synthesis. The great creative bursts of civilization have occurred usually at 
those times and places where conflicting ideologies and cultures came together 
and were honestly faced. 

The foregoing emphasis upon method rather than content as the minimum 
common basis of world understanding philosophically and culturally does 
not mean that there are no specific propositions within the diverse Eastern 
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and Western philosophical systems which are similar. There is similarity 
between specific philosophical propositions in certain Buddhist and Hindu 
systems and specific propositions affirmed by Berkeley and Hume. However, 
where these common specific propositions of Eastern and Western phi- 
losophies occur, they are for the most part, if not always, accompanied by 
other doctrines in the respective Eastern and Western systems which make 
the systems as a whole different. For example, the Buddhist or Hindu systems 
which have specific philosophical propositions identical with those of Hume 
and Berkeley have also the concept of mirvana or of Brabman—concepts 
which do not appear either in the philosophy of Hume or Berkeley, or in 
any other Western philosophical or religious system. 

What makes considerations such as this important for world understanding 
is that the basic values in Buddhist and Hindu systems derive from the 
nirvana ot Brahman concept which the Western philosophical systems do not 
contain. This has the consequence of making the ethical and social norms 
from the standpoint of which Oriental philosophers pass their value judg- 
ments upon themselves and the West different from the norms which 
Western philosophers and theologians use. In any event, there are strong 
reasons for believing that the identities within Oriental and Occidental 
philosophy, which research would bring out, are quite different from those 
suggested in the UNESCO paper’s analysis. 

The most important thing, therefore, that the meeting at Delhi can 
accomplish is to appoint a research board of philosophers drawn from the 
major cultures of the world—Buddhist, Confucian, Hindu, Islamic, Hebraic, 
medieval Roman Catholic, modern Protestant, German idealistic, British 
empirical, Marxist Communist, and Latin American as well as North 
American—and to give this board authority to appoint a smaller executive 
research committee which would have as its commission the organization, 
creation, and publication of a body of volumes on world philosophy, these 
volumes to contain a specification of the basic philosophical beliefs of the 
major philosophies and cultures of the world—with their content and at- 
tendant values—together with a designation in each case of the facts within 
human experience which lead to the belief in question. Before mutual 
understanding can even begin to be achieved we must know in an expert, 
objective way what is to be understood. In short, the proposal is for a 
UNESCO project for the world’s philosophers comparable to the UNESCO 
project already set in motion for historians. 

One final point is important. Even if such a worldwide co-operative 
research program by philosophers revealed certain lesser systems in the one 
culture to be identical with certain major or lesser systems in the other 
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civilization, this is not sufficient to provide the basis for world understanding 
which a philosophical enterprise under UNESCO should make its goal, 
for the problem confronting the United Nations, so far as the crucial problem 
of war and peace is concerned, is the problem of reconciling those phil- 
osophical conceptions which have captured the minds of the majority of 
people in the different cultures of the world today. The fact, for example, 
that the Carvakian materialists in India may have held (as in fact they 
did not) an atomic theory similar to that of the ancient Greeks in the West 
is of very little use in providing a basis of a common understanding between 
East and West, since there are so few Carvakian materialists in India and 
since the concepts of modern Western physics have undergone such a radical 
reconstruction recently as to make Greek atomism of little relevance for an 
understanding of even the contemporary West. It is by facing the specific 
basic assumptions of the philosophical systems and their respective values 
which dominate the vast millions of people in the diverse cultures of the 
world at the present moment, not by finding common beliefs between 
Eastern and Western systems now obsolete, with few contemporary followers, 
that a philosophical program for world understanding worthy of the support 
of UNESCO must concern itself. 





News and Notes 





The purpose of this department is to keep readers informed of 
developments throughout the world in the field of Oriental and 
comparative philosophy. Appropriate news items should be sent 
to Professor Archie J. Bahm, Department of Philosophy, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


UNESCO-SPONSORED CONFERENCE* 


THE GENERAL PROBLEM: EAST AND WEST 


East and West can each preserve its own peculiar genius without becoming encased 
in a sterile hostility. It has often been rightly said that for the one party to view 
itself in contrast with a distorted and over-simplified conception of the other, is to 
run the risk of losing all but the most superficial of its own values; it is also to run 
the risk of stagnation in a tradition doomed to degenerate for lack of revitalizing 
contact with the outer world. This is the reason for the many meetings, discussions, 
symposia, investigations and visits that have taken place since the beginning of the 
present century, with the object of developing a better understanding between the 
parties. 

Unesco could not remain indifferent to this problem; it was bound to face it 
squarely in the present circumstances of the world, brought about by the increasingly 
rapid process of unification, the reduction of distances, the growing importance 
of technology, the gradual attainment by all the peoples of political independence 
and international responsibility and, above all, the disquiet and perplexity prevailing 
among the two great civilizations of yesterday, ready to give birth to the one 
civilization of tomorrow but cowering under the threat of a world crisis far beyond 
their capacity to control. 

It was Unesco’s task to help each of these two civilizations to view itself in just 
relation to the other and to help both of them to adopt a policy with regard to the 
grave problems that now beset all nations, problems demanding a reassessment of 
their traditional wisdom in order that man may develop all the potentialities of his 
kind in an environment which he has created but which he is not yet able to dominate 
by the power of the spirit. If peace is to be soundly based, the old intercourse 
between East and West must be revived, and efforts must be made with all possible 
speed to bring about mutual understanding between them, in preparation for that 
future civilization which should be the common property of all men, at the same time 
as the expression of their unity and of the ideal they live to serve. 
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Those are the reasons for organizing this discussion between thinkers and phi- 
losophers, with the help of the Indian Government and National Commission. Such 
a discussion, conducted in the atmosphere of candour and impartiality proper to 
philosophical contemplation, should serve as a leaven to produce a better under- 
standing between the peoples. 


OBJECT AND METHOD OF THE DISCUSSION: 
THE DISCOVERY OF PRACTICAL CONVERGENCIES 


What object and what method can be proposed for such a discussion? The first 
snare to be avoided would be that of suggesting any attempt to secure an artificial 
uniformity or a surface-deep reconciliation. The alternative danger would be that 
of dissipating effort in academic discussions with little prospect of leading to 
agreement. 

To avoid both these dangers, the discussion organized by Unesco should derive 
from the ideas set forth by Mr. Jacques Maritain at the Second Session of Unesco’s 
General Conference and represent an effort to discover practical points of convergency 
in the light of the fullest possible mutual understanding. This should not, however, 
in any way debar each philosopher from explaining his own doctrinal attitude. 


THE SELECTION OF A TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


In order to find a common ground for the conduct of discussion, it was felt neces- 
sary to suggest a specific topic, so as to avoid the mere accumulation of unco-ordinated 
ideas; on the other hand, it was desirable that the proposed topic should be capable 
of epitomizing every significant aspect of the civilizations represented. It is in the 
attempt to satisfy these two requirements that Unesco has chosen as the subject: 
“The Concept of Man and the Philosophy of Education in East and West”. 

The problems of the philosophy of education in its relation to the concept—or 
concepts—of man in each civilization, do in fact help to bring out the fundamental 
conceptions of man in his relationship to the divine principle, to the world, nature, 
society and the practical sphere of action, historically and in the contemporary world. 
They involve comparison of the various forms in which spiritual and ethical ideals 
take shape, with the more immediate question of organization and practical value 
in societies in which technology is necessarily taking an ever-growing place; they 
thus permit consideration of the different ways in which ideals can be implemented 
in the actual circumstances decreed for us by history, and of the ways in which each 
civilization may attain to understanding of others through the knowledge of their 
methods of dealing with the problems arising out of the contemporary development 
of societies. 

This discussion might thus lead on finally to the following question: What are 
the elements in each civilization conducwe to the definition of the cultural and 
philosophic bases of a well-balanced education, adapted to the spiritual and material 
needs of contemporary man, and apt to promote understanding between the peoples, 
respect for human rights, and peace? 

The feature distinguishing the discussion organized by Unesco from the many 
similar efforts made in the last fifty years, would be precisely this attempt at a 
re-definition of the values of civilization, not so much in themselves as in their 
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practical implications, in their significance in relation to one another and, as a body, 
in relation to the contemporary problems of mankind. 


THE CONCEPTS OF MAN IN EAST AND WEST: 
TRADITIONAL CONTRAST BETWEEN THEM 


When we consider the individual concepts of man, in what form do we find the 
contrast between East and West? We may summarize briefly the traditional atti- 
tudes in which these concepts have found expression, even if such attitudes by their 
over-simplicity do not appear to present a faithful picture of the reality. 

Firstly, certain characteristics of Western man have appeared most likely to place 
him in opposition to Eastern man and indeed have been held to express the essence 
of Western civilization. The West emphasizes the distinction between the ego and 
the non-ego, regarding nature as man’s domain and as an instrument at his service. 
This accounts for the development of a form of thought which is most characteristically 
expressed in science, making use of discursive reason and distinguishing one object 
from another by analysis; it accounts equally for the importance attributed to the 
self and to self-interest, the striving after individual originality, the insistence on 
freedom directed towards personal welfare and the exercise of power, and the need 
for regulating these freedoms and personal desires by means of social institutions. 
Western man, it has been said, by nature looks out upon the world with the desire 
to dominate it; he is not naturally inclined to meditation; the technical therefore 
tends to take precedence over the spiritual, rational analysis over intuitive com- 
munion, and the exercise of the intellect over metaphysical experience. The sharp 
separation between the sacred and the profane leaves to reason and science the 
responsibility of ordering daily life for the common good, regarded as the sum of 
individual interests. Western man, it is said again, does not generally aspire to escape 
from the bounds of the temporal to eternity; he believes in progress rather than 
tradition and is ever in search of new ideas, inventions and fresh discoveries. All this 
results in a form of thought, a way of life and action in which technology founded 
on science plays a major part, the mastery of material things opens up tremendous 
vistas and the practice of government has led to certain fine achievements. But 
Eastern man is struck at once by the instability of Western values and the inability 
of Western men to give those values the predominant place in the direction of 
human development; in his view, Western civilization is unable, by itself, to give 
man tranquillity, essential contentment, and roots in the world. 

The East appears to sum up the whole sense of its civilization in the key-word 
spirituality. In most of the civilizations, at least, which may be described as oriental 
(and here, many fine distinctions must be made) Eastern man seeks, first and fore- 
most, to find his place in, and to develop more fully his close communion with, 
nature, instead of subduing it by technical skill or forceful intervention. Hence, in 
contrast to the discursive science of the West, the development of forms of spirituality 
laying emphasis upon the intuitive experience of a profound unity of being, or on 
daily contact with the sacred, regarding all things as the manifestation of a funda- 
mental reality which could only be distorted by analysis, or of a divinity by whose 
laws the whole world of man and nature is governed; hence, too, the idea of the 
essential bond between all individuals in a single spiritual universe, and the striving 
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after spiritual elevation in which the mundane world is abandoned and the way 
opened to higher forms of existence. Eastern man is therefore naturally given to 
introversion; he seeks his real being by the repudiation of the apparent self, cheer- 
fully despising the material goods of this world. To him, the sacred essence is 
everywhere, and the profane cannot survive save imbued with it. Development is 
but an illusion and the true life is situate in eternity. The sage’s mind is more con- 
cerned with meditation on, and the ever-fuller experience of, a tradition than with 
the search for new discoveries or formulae. All this results in a form of thought, 
a way of life and action, in which harmony with nature and communion with the 
divine, founded on spiritual contemplation, play a major part, and in which the 
examples of sanctity and wisdom are often achieved in societies, which sometimes 
on the contrary give little thought to the improvement of living conditions for the 
mass of the people. But Western man, for his part, is prone to see the factors of 
possible stagnation in the tradition of the East, the sterility of its resignation, the 
undemonstrability and incommunicability of its metaphysical intuition; Eastern 
civilization, in his view, is incapable, by itself, of extending the benefits of progress, 
culture and even spirituality to the race of men as a whole. 


THE ERROR OF SIMPLIFICATION 


The foregoing gives in brief the general picture of the opposition between East 
and West, as traditionally presented. It can hardly be denied that there is some 
truth in it, particularly when the most obvious outward features of these two forms 
of civilization are considered. 


If these contrasts are carried to extremes, however, we should be led to the con- 
clusion that the Eastern outlook and the Western outlook are the exact complements 
of one another, but lack the minimum points of identity which would enable them 
to benefit from what each can teach the other. In this light, the ideal of man as man 
in the fullest sense would remain permanently beyond the scope of either side, with 
no hope of its attainment, for lack of mutual understanding. 


Many years ago, however, the idea was evolved that it is wrong to simplify and 
sharpen that opposition in this way. Firstly, each of the two civilizations contains 
so many diverse elements that it cannot be permissible to reduce either to a simple, 
homogeneous formula. Eastern man, too, takes steps to order earthly life and to 
transform nature; to him science is indebted for certain intellectual systems, par- 
ticularly in mathematics and astronomy, without which analytical reason could never 
have forged ahead and ultimately mastered the material world; he is responsible for 
some of the technical discoveries on. which the life of mankind rests; and the history 
of the nations of Asia shows, too, what a high pitch has been reached, at certain 
periods, in the art of organizing societies for the common good and for the free 
development of the individual. 

The West, for its part, has also produced saints and sages whose teachings are still 
a living influence; it has seen and still sees philosophical and spiritual movements 
of a high order; mystical communion, an intuitive sense of the unity of being, the 
desire for eternity, universal love, renunciation are all essential parts of its tradition. 
Its very science and the derivative technology are the fruits of primarily disinterested 
research, in which a remarkably fine aspect of intellectual power has come to flower. 
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The West has discovered and adopted humane values of the very highest importance; 
freedom of thought, the universal application of law, and the dignity of the in- 
dividual are the cornerstones of Western humanism; and in Christianity itself, the 
Franciscan tradition extends to the whole of nature the charity that expresses the 
link between every created thing and God. 

Secondly, it is impossible to speak of the civilization of the East or the civilization 
of the West; both terms cover groups of civilizations differing profoundly from one 
another. Can we, for instance, confound the culture of the Latin and the Slav worlds? 
Are there not in Asia religions recognizing no personal God, side by side with 
essentially theistic creeds? Can we fail to distinguish between the traditionally nega- 
tive attitude of the Hindus towards the State, and the art of government practised 
for centuries by the Chinese? Does the term “oriental” mean the same thing when 
applied to the Islamic and the Buddhist civilization? 

History shows us that each of these cultures is the product of the intermingling 
of different streams; in the West, the Mediterranean contribution is faced by that of 
the barbarian invasions; in Asia, the agricultural societies of the great river valleys 
by the successive influxes of nomadic peoples. Here we see a striking parallel. There 
are equally striking parallels in the alternation of wars and cultural revivals. Nay more, 
Asia has, to a large extent, made Europe what it is, even though it can no longer 
recognize itself in what Europe has become. Long before the East had to define 
its attitude towards all that Western expansion offered or imposed upon it, the West— 
whose religion, incidentally, was derived from the East—first became aware of its 
identity in the Middle Ages in contradistinction to the East, whence invasion 
threatened, even while Oriental learning, wisdom and the refinements of Eastern 
civilization exercized their lure. The Arabs penetrated far into France and settled 
in Spain, Mongols imposed their law upon a great part of the Slav world, and the 
Turks lay for a long while at the gates of Vienna. On the other hand, the Crusades 
established Christian dominions in the heart of the Middle East. It is also significant 
that Arab civilization, for example, contributed to Europe not only a conception of 
love which brought about a renewal of social relations and literary inspiration, but 
also a wisdom and a philosophy directly derived from the main currents of Greek 
thought. Accordingly, the first attempt at a synthesis recorded by Western civilization 
in the Middle Ages, namely, the research for a means of reconciling ancient philosophy 
and Christian dogma, was made possible by the flowering of Arab philosophy, itself 
the heir to Mediterranean thought. Speaking generally, the great Renaissances form- 
ing landmarks in the history of European and Asiatic civilizations were the results 
of some sudden eruption from abroad: Buddhism, for instance, whose birthplace was 
India, took firmest roots in other Asiatic lands. 

It would seem, therefore, today that it should be easy to find common ground and 
that a revival of civilization should be at hand as the fruit of increased and close 
exchanges. Men owing allegiance to different traditions can meet and understand 
each other in many matters; the common possession of reason makes converse and 
the comparison of ideas possible; the similarity of the ethical principles of the great 
religions bespeaks an everywhere similar aspiration towards spirituality; the mentality 
of our primitive forefathers underlying that of civilized men peoples their world 
with myths in which we find profound analogies; the material needs of life, the 
common necessity of food, shelter and clothing, the experience of human labour in 
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the midst of nature, the use of the same technical methods, represent the de facto 
unity of the world; mutual understanding and respect for one another's culture, and 
the knowledge of their contacts in the course of history, make it possible for the 
peoples to live side by side in fruitful intercourse; lastly, the necessity of living 
peacefully in a closely-knit world whose component parts have become intimately 
interdependent, now compels all men to reach agreement on a form of organization 
and balanced system in which all peoples and all civilizations can take their place. 


HISTORICAL ORIGINS OF THE DISCORD 


An inward understanding between the civilizations of the East and the West seems 
therefore feasible, if we study each of them in itself and in all its complexity. But it 
is not enough to clear up a simple mutual misunderstanding; it is also necessary to 
remove a more grievous confusion born of the experience of contemporary history 
and of contacts which that history has witnessed. 

In the last few centuries, Western science and technology have been carried to 
every country in the world, not only by their own force of attraction, but by virtue 
of the power they have conferred on those commanding them. It is therefore not 
surprising that, to the Eastern peoples, the West has appeared to be solely concerned 
with technical matters, using analytical reason alone as the servant of interest, wholly 
taken up with material things, and incapable of any higher aspiration. Nor is it 
surprising that the agents of this expansion, sometimes conducted by force, found 
the East impenetrable and saw in it, as it withdrew into itself, only a picture of 
stagnation and poverty. 

Hence the tragedy in the relations between the two civilizations; hence the 
difficulty in finding a sphere for better understanding between cultures so prejudiced 
against each other. 

Seeing this, we see the full significance of the discussion organized by Unesco: 
it is the frank recognition of this very tension which may bring together Eastern and 
Western man, provided that both are made aware of the situation and the needs 
they now have, each alike, to face. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN PROBLEMS AND MAN’S 
ASPIRATIONS IN THE PRESENT-DAY WORLD 


It is by assimilating Western technical advances that the peoples of the East are 
now achieving full political independence and responsibility for the conduct of their 
own affairs; in the same way they can raise the living standards of growing populations 
now a prey at every turn to epidemics, famines, and natural calamities; as Swami 
Siddheswarananda writes: “The intimate relations between economic conditions 
and cultural standards have to be examined. When millions and millions in the East 
have nothing to eat, to speak of humanism and the evolution of the concept of man 
is just a caricature. Efficient steps have to be taken to liquidate illiteracy and hunger 
and illness”. Whatever the spiritual traditions of a people, it would be impossible 
today to neglect the technical achievements which alone can enable men to survive 
in a world that those achievements have transformed. The assimilation of this tech- 
nological knowledge means, for the East, the undertaking of an enormous programme 
of political and social organization, educational development, modernization of agri- 
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culture and industrialization. What forms and what new significances will its spiritual 
traditions assume in this new context? They have a greater part than ever to play, 
and that part may well be vital to keep man in mind of what is loftiest in himself 
and what might be in danger of extinction. The East is therefore seeking a re- 
definition of its wisdom, an assessment of what is most vital in its content; it is also 
anxious to assimilate the traditions of the Western mind, which has, for a long time, 
been associated with the teachings of science and incorporates in its wisdom the 
lesson of nature transformed by human labour. The East is therefore trying to eradicate 
from its tradition any factors too slavishly associated with the past, substituting a 
creative tradition, renewing its content by contact with reality and courting encounter 
with other civilizations. In short, the East desires to evolve a form of civilization in 
which both the material needs and the spiritual aspirations of man may find satis- 
faction.* 


As for Western man, he can now less than ever be content with the mere technical 
achievements due to the progress of science, or by a system of ethics based on interest 
or ambition. Man has been outstripped by the power of the instruments he has 
himself created, which have so transformed the world and have given rise to such 
new and complex problems that the generally (and often implicitly) accepted values 
thus suddenly challenged are no longer sufficient to teach men how they should 
use their power and organize their relationships for the peace and happiness of the 
world. Even the freedom of science is threatened by governmental controls. The 
dangers which the lust of power may hold for the survival of mankind are only 
too obvious. How far can man’s wish to adapt his surroundings be allowed to go? 
How can men be inspired to use the resources at their disposal for truly humane 

? The West is seeking to rediscover in its ethical and political tradition 
ideals capable of adaptation to the present circumstances of the world and of serving 
as a guide to mankind in the crisis through which it is passing. But it may also 
derive new suggestions from the wisdom of the East calculated to provide a counter- 
poise to its own scientific and technical tradition. 

Is a synthesis possible? Can a comparison of the concepts of man characteristic of 
the East and West help to disclose values on which a humanism adapted to our times 
may be based? The Unesco discussion will be called upon to go deeply into this 
question. Put briefly, the. technical and material needs cammon to all the nations, 
and the urgent demand for a statement of values on which they can all agree, while 
preserving their own characteristic features, provide the common ground on which 
it is possible to engage this discussion. 


EDUCATION—THE CRUX OF THE MATTER 


In both East and West, education is today the crux of the problem: the training 
of technicians to play an efficient part in society; the education of every individual, 





* This has been admirably expressed by Rabindranath Tagore in a speech delivered to his 
compatriots: “len tay cae &t dees Gat 1 Gk tat Geil a tao abe Wades 2 
foreign. On the contrary, I believe that encounter with such forces is necessary to preserve 
the vitality of our intellectual nature. . . European culture has come to us with its speed as well 
as its knowledge. Although we have assimilated it only imperfectly and it has given rise to 
many aberrations, it has roused our intellectual life from the inertia of its old habits to an 
increasing awareness, resulting from the very contrast it offers to our mental traditions”. 
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without any form of discrimination, to fit him to develop his potentialities to the 
full and to play his part as a free man; and lastly the education of man in general 
so that he may learn to control his own discoveries and may at last attain to wisdom. 
The object of education should thus be to form men and women in every civilization, 
capable, by allegiance to their values and knowing how to define them anew, of 
preserving their humanity in the daily stress of life from the constant dangers created 
by the growth of new factors in the conditions of society. 

Placed thus in relation to the ideal of man which each civilization has inherited 
from its past and which it is seeking to define anew in the light of modern needs, 
educational problems are seen in their full significance and scope. How can men 
be educated today in the different cultural communities to adapt them for living in 
the modern world; to help them to raise their standard of life; to attain to greater 
nobility and to retain their cultural originality; to help each nation to understand the 
others; and, lastly, to aid in the establishment of human rights, and of justice and 
peace? 

There have been many educational experiments in both East and West connected 
with the transformations which the ideal concept of man has undergone in the last 
few decades: in India, the impetus imparted by Rabindranath Tagore and by Mahatma 
Gandhi; in the Islamic world and in many other parts of the East, the present cam- 
paigns for the extension of education and its organization on a democratic basis; in 
the West, the movements initiated by Madame Montessori, John Dewey, and Jean 
Piaget, and the new education experiments calling into play the creative freedom 
of the individual and the fruits of practical experience; and, lastly, the immense 
amount of work being done everywhere for the training of executives and technicians. 
Elementary education, technical training, and general education designed to produce 
the fully developed men and women of tomorrow, are thus indissolubly linked. But 
it may well be impossible to combine all these movements effectively, unless the 
present efforts of civilization can produce a new system of ideals. The discussion 
which Unesco is organizing will have fulfilled its purpose if it helps towards the 
definition of those ideals. 


CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 


Those who attended the conference at the invitation of Unesco were: 

France: M. André Rousseaux, literary critic. 

Switzerland: M. Albert Béguin, literary critic, director of the review Esprit. 

United Kingdom: Professor John Traill Christie, Principal, Jesus College, Oxford 
University. 

Italy: Consul General Gino Scarpa, specialist in questions of Orientalism. 

United States: Professor Clarence Faust, Director, Education Department, Ford 
Foundation. 

Germany: Professor Helmuth von Glasenapp, Professor of Indian Civilization, 
University of Tiibingen. 

Egypt: Senator Ibrahim Bayoumi Madkour, specialist in the study of Aristotle's 
Islamic followers, member of the Fouad 1st Academy of Arabic Language. 

Turkey: Professor Hilmi Zyia Ulken, Professor of Philosophy and Sociology, 
Istanbul University. 

India: Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan. 
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Ceylon: Professor G. P. Malalasekera, Buddhist scholar and Head of the 
Department of Pali, University of Ceylon. 

Japan: Professor Yensho Kanakura, Professor of Philosophy and Indian Civiliza- 
tion, Tohoku University. 

Those invited by the Government of India were: 

Professor Rash-Vihary Das, Saugar University. 

M. Humayun Kabir, Joint-Secretary, Ministry of Education. 

Professor A. C. Mukerji, Head of the Philosophy Department, Allahabad 
University. 

Professor A. R. Wadia, Pro-Vice Chancellor, Baroda University. 


BRIEFS AND PERSONALS 


Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State College directed a “Seminar in India” during 
the summer of 1951, and lectured on “Current Trends in American Philosophy” at 
the University of Madras and at a meeting of the Philosophic Association of Bombay. 


Subodh Chandra Roy, formerly Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Calcutta 
and at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, is now teaching and lecturing 
in the United States. He is available as a teacher of both Eastern and Western 
philosophy. His address is 32 West 74th Street, New York 23, New York. 


Y. P. Mei, formerly Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago 
and the University of Indiana, is now Visiting Professor at the University of Cin- 
cinnati (Cincinnati, Ohio), where he is teaching a course in Chinese philosophy 
as well as courses in Western philosophy. 


Professor Hajime Nakamura of the Department of Letters of Tokyo University is 
at Stanford University (Stanford, California) as Visiting Professor of Philosophy for 
the current academic year. He is the author of several books, among which is a two- 
volume comparative study of the patterns of thinking of the peoples of India, China, 
Japan, and Tibet. A seminar composed of specialists in various fields has been 
organized at Stanford to work with Dr. Nakamura to produce a revised English 
version of this study. Dr. Nakamura came to America on a Rockefeller Foundation 
Travel Grant. ‘ 


Two papers on Oriental philosophy, one by Edward Kollman, Willamette Uni- 
versity, on “The Course in Oriental Philosophy,” and one by F. Raymond Iredell, 
Pomona College, on “Topics and Materials of an Oriental Philosophy Course,” were 
read at the recent annual meeting of the Pacific Conference on the Teaching of 
Philosophy held at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada. 


Volume II and a revised edition of Volume I of Derke Bodde’s translation of 
Fung Yu-lan’s A History of Chinese Philosophy are being published by Princeton 
University Press. 


Dr. Olaf Graf, missionary in Kobe, Japan, has written a complete German trans- 
lation of Chu Hsi’s Chin Ssu Lu (Record of Methodical Thinking). He is seeking 
financial aid to enable him to publish the work. 
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Professor Shoson Miyamoto of Tokyo University has been chosen President of the 
newly organized Japanese Association of Indian and Buddhist Studies. Others on the 
executive committee are N. Tsuji (Tokyo), S. Hanayama (Tokyo), H. Kishimoto 
(Tokyo), Y. Kanakura (Tohoku), R. Shioiri (Taisho), G. Okada (Komazawa), 
Y. Sakamoto (Rissho), Y. Nishi (Tokyo), C. Morikawa (Ryukoku), S. Yamaguchi 
(Otani), M. Nagao (Kyoto), and R. Higata (Kyushu). 


Dr. Wing-tsit Chan, Professor of Chinese Culture and Philosophy at Dartmouth 
College (Hanover, New Hampshire), has been made Chairman of the Onision of 
the Humanities for the next four years. 


Kamita Prasad Jain, Director of the World Jain Mission, Aliganj, United Provinces, 
India, is editor of The Voice of Abinsa, a new bi-monthly magazine of abinsa culture. 


Professor Henry Kolbe has introduced a course in Oriental and Christian ethics 
at Garrett Biblical Institute (Evanston, Illinois). 


Professor O. C. Tanner teaches a course in Oriental philosophy at the University of 
Utah. The course was formerly taught by Professor Sterling M. McMurrin. 


Professor F. Raymond Iredell conducts a course in Oriental philosophy at Pomona 
College (Pomona, California). 


Notices of courses—especially new ones—in Oriental and comparative philosophy 
are published for the benefit of students who may be interested in learning where 
such courses are offered and also to indicate increased interest in the field as shown 
by the inauguration of such courses. Information on this subject is requested. 





Book Reviews 





Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental 
and comparative philosophy. No unsolicited reviews are published. 
Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


CONFUCIUS, THE MAN AND THE MYTH. By H. G. Creel. New York: John 
Day Company, 1949. Pp. xii + 363. 


The amount of study, work, and scholarship that 
has gone into this book is amazing. Aside from sixteen well-written chapters on 
background (“Tradition and Truth,” “The Evidence,” “The China of Confucius”), on 
Confucius (“Biography,” “The Man,” “The Disciples,” “The Teacher,” “The Scholar,” 
“The Philosopher,” “The Reformer”), and on Confucianism (“The “Weaklings,’” 
“From Man to Myth,” “Disaster,” ““Triumph,’” “Confucianism and Western De- 
mocracy,” “Confucius and the Republic of China”), there are thirty-two pages of 
critical notes with numerous references to Chinese and Western sources, and some 
1,200 bibliographical references packed into eleven more pages. As the title of the 
book indicates, Professor Creel attempts to present the real Confucius, as distinguished 
from the Confucius pictured by his followers and other schools. In this effort the 
author has been eminently successful, more so than any other biographer of the 
ancient sage. 

A widespread criticism of the book is that it has made Confucius more democratic 
than he really was. This criticism is not entirely justified. It is true that the author 
is emphatic in asserting that Confucius “must be counted among the great revolu- 
tionists” (p. 1), and that his emphasis on the primacy and worth of the individual 
as such places him in the democratic camp (p. 168). Yet Professor Creel is not 
blind to the facts that “Confucius never directly denounced feudalism” (p. 148), that 
he “never for a moment suggested putting the government into the hands of the 
masses” (p. 154), that “he never stated the doctrine of the right of revolution as 
bluntly as Mencius did” (p. 158), that in the Confucian political program “good 
government still depended upon the rulers” (p. 161), that in the Confucian system 
there was neither the “machinery by which it could compel the employment of the 
most capable in the government” nor an “effective way in which the whole people 
could influence the government” (p. 166). What the author has done is to stress 
certain essentially democratic ideas in Confucian teachings, notably the dignity of man, 
the perfectibility of mankind, equal rights to education for everyone (p. 3), an 
aristocracy not of birth or wealth but of virtue and ability (pp. 165-166), government 
by the learned and virtuous (p. 4), the happiness of the people and social welfare 
as the goals of government (pp. 3, 155), the right to rule being dependent not on 
inheritance but on popular confidence, and so forth. Professor Creel explodes two 
myths about Confucius: that he advocated the restoration of feudalism and that he 
tried to return to the “golden age” of the early emperors. As the author points out, 
there is no evidence in The Analects, the most reliable source on Confucius, to support 
these suppositions (p. 145). 
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The Confucius the author describes is a “selective traditionalist” (p. 144), a 
reformer (Chapter 10), the most learned man of his day (p. 28), a human and 
liberal teacher (Chapter 7), and no longer a mystic working with magical compulsion 
as the author used to believe (p. 77). Professor Creel traces the life of Confucius 
from year to year (Chapter 4), and gives an excellent account of Confucian disciples 
that surpasses other discussions on the subject (Chapter 6). 

Much of the author's success is due to his ability to discriminate original sources 
and utilize only the authentic. He uses, with considerable caution, The Analects as 
the primary source, and The Book of Poetry, The Book of Changes, The Book of 
History, The Spring and Autumn Annals and the Tso Chuan for background material 
(p. 10). In such discriminatory choices, he has the support of contemporary Chinese 
scholars, such as Ch’ien Mu, and the arch-critic Ts’ui Shu (1740-1816), both of 
whom he follows closely. In some cases he does not go as far as Ts’ui in doubting 
the authenticity of certain sayings in The Analects. For example, the author accepts 
the story of Confucius’ having an audience with Nan-tzi, a lady of considerable 
notoriety (p. 43), a story Ts’ui Shu refused to accept but gave little ground for 
doing so. On the other hand, the author sometimes goes beyond Ts’ui Shu and 
contemporary Chinese scholars. For example, he considers Analects XVI.2 unreliable 
because he says that the chain-like form of the passage is not characteristic of genuine 
sayings in The Analects (pp. 220, 321). This conclusion is untenable because there 
are aphorisms in The Analects in the chain-like form (e.g., 11.18; VIII.13) which 
have never been rejected as unauthentic. He also regards those sayings unreliable 
in which Confucius speaks in numbers, of “the three so-and-so” and says that these 
appear in the later and spurious portion of The Analects (pp. 310, 316). Just why 
Confucius should not speak in numbers is not explained. Even in the earlier, authentic 
portion of The Analects, Confucius speaks in numbers, as, for example, in V.15. So did 
his pupils (1.4; VII.24; VIII.4; [X.4). Following Arthur Waley to some extent, 
Creel thinks that the Confucian saying about “rectification of names” (XIII.3) was 
a later addition, and, according to Creel, was written in the light of Hsiin-tzii’s famous 
essay on “Rectification of Names” but by a more legalistic individual (pp. 221, 
321-322). Waley’s argument is that the idea of rectification of names was not 
mentioned by Mencius and therefore must be later. Such reasoning is unsound. The 
idea of rectification (chéng) is a common one in The Analects. Confucius urged the 
“rectification of the person” (XIII.6, 13), the “rectification” of music (IX.14), and 
the “rectification” of government (XII.17). There is no reason for his not attempting 
to rectify names also. As to the saying’s having been written by a Legalist or a 
legalistic person, more evidence is required to establish this fact. Creel seems to have 
the tendency to regard any Confucian saying with an authoritarian flavor as having 
come from the Legalist school (pp. 220, 221, 322), but he has offered no proof. 

However, the over-caution in the use of literary material has enabled the author 
to shift Confucian teachings from Confucian pupils through the Western Han 
dynasty. He has done an admirable job in tracing the relationship of Confucian 
doctrines to Mo-tzii, Mencius, Hsiin-tzu, the Legalists, and Tung Chung-shu, in whose 
writings Confucian teachings have been developed, transformed, and twisted. Follow- 
ing these authoritative and convincing discussions, the story jumps to the modern 
world, in the two chapters on Confucius and Western democracy and the Chinese 
Republic. The long period of development of Confucianism through the T'ang, the 
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Sung, the Ming, and the Ch’ing is thus skipped, much to our disappointment. In 
the chapter on Confucius and the Republic, the author shows clearly how Sun Yat-sen 
in part based his “Three Principles of the People” and his “Five-Power Constitution” 
on Confucian traditions. Unfortunately, nothing is said about Sun’s version of the 
Confucian theory of the relationship of knowledge and conduct, Sun’s promotion of 
the Confucian ideal of the world as a Great Commonwealth, and Sun’s adoption 
of eight cardinal Confucian virtues as the ethical foundation for his Nationalist 
Party. Nor are there references to K’ang Yu-wei's abortive attempt to establish 
Confucianism as the state religion and the recent development of Confucian philosophy 
in Professors Fung Yu-lan and Hsiung Shib-li. 

One omission is particularly striking, namely, the concept of jén. Aside from a 
footnote (p. 310), there is no discussion of this most important of Confucian ideas. 
Professor Creel claims that, while many scholars have written at great length about 
this concept, he has found it hard to see how it could be defined more closely than 
as “virtue” or “complete virtue” (p. 310). Jém is not easily defined or translated 
precisely because it is a basic and comprehensive concept underlying all other virtues 
taught by Confucius. More than 10 per cent of the Confucian sayings are devoted 
to this concept, and most of them occur in the earlier portion which the author con- 
siders most dependable. 

These omissions are more than offset, however, by the generally superb material 
contained in the book. Creel’s comments on Confucian doctrines are interesting, 
comprehensive, provocative, and original. He believes that Confucius did not 
originate the concept of /é as a norm of conduct but developed it far beyond anything 
that was suggested before him. In Confucius, 4 is not mere ceremony or magical 
performance, as before, but “common-sense psychology,” “good taste,” and a “function 
of emotional control” (pp. 83-84). Confucius made the concept of T’ien less 
personal and more ethical than before (p. 117). Whereas before Confucius the most 
important possession of a man was his ancestors, to Confucius, the qualities of the 
man himself, not his heredity, were important (p. 119). He “divorced ethics from 
dependence upon anything outside of the ordinary understanding of an intelligent 
man” (p. 120). Regarding belief in Fate, Confucius shifted the emphasis from 
destiny to the effort of the individual (p. 121). In the use of the word Tao, Con- 
fucius made it mean not 4 way but the way (p. 123). Some of these suggestions 
have been made by other scholars before. But Creel has’ made them alive with the 
personality of Confucius, and he has explained these Confucian “innovations” with 
expert knowledge of Chinese history and literature. It is this knowledge, coupled 
with the author’s familiarity with current Chinese publications of critical scholar- 
ship, that makes the book an outstanding one on the life of Confucius and the 
development of his teachings—WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 


VEDANTA FOR THE MODERN MAN. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Christopher Isherwood. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. xiv + 410. 


This volume, consisting of fifty-eight short essays 
and five poems, represents the work of thirty-six contributors. Some of the contributors 
are probably best known within Vedanta circles. Others (such as Rabindranath 
Tagore, S. Radhakrishnan, Jawaharlal Nehru, Aldous Huxley, and Christopher Isher- 
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wood) are widely known in both the East and the West. All of the essays and poems 
appeared in the bi-monthly journal, Vedanta for the West, between 1945 and 1951. 

As could be expected in a collective work of this kind, the quality of the con- 
tributions varies considerably, ranging from the clear and often ironical analyses of 
Aldous Huxley to rather humble expressions of faith which seem to make up in 
sincerity for what they lack in literary style or analytical acumen. Moreover, although 
most of the essays are concerned directly with the basic principles of Vedanta 
philosophy, some seem to strike out on paths of their own, leaving their relationship 
to Vedanta tenuous or altogether lacking. Quite characteristically, Aldous Huxley 
ranges far, supplying us with some excellently written and thoroughly British essays 
on a variety of topics, among which are “Notes on Zen,” “Reflections on Progress,” 
“Art and Religion,” and “Origins and Consequences of Some Contemporary Thought 
Patterns.” The editor is to be complimented on including such selections, even 
though, strictly speaking, they are only on the periphery of Vedanta proper. 

The volume is obviously intended not for the advanced scholar but for the thought- 
ful layman. If one is already more or less familiar with Vedanta philosophy, the 
essays will add little or nothing to one’s general understanding. The familiar and 
time-worn themes are all here and—quite unavoidably—are repeated again and again: 
the unity of existence, the unreality of the material world, the basic harmony of all 
religions, the identity of God and man (Atman and Brahman), the immortal bliss 
which is union with Brabman, and the reincarnation of the soul. (Incidentally, the 
doctrine of reincarnation seems to be understressed, if anything, almost as if it were 
losing some of its central importance.) Since these themes constitute the very core 
of Vedanta, perhaps they cannot be too often repeated. In practice, however, the 
almost constant repetition of some of these themes takes on a certain incantatory 
character which, though out of place in philosophical analysis, may well have a place 
in devotional literature. 

Along with these basically Vedantic themes, other themes and even counterthemes 
emerge, particularly in the contributions of Nehru and Huxley. Thus, while the 
harmony of all religions is stressed in many of the essays (although some difficulty 
is presented by those religions which wish to practice human sacrifice and temple 
prostitution), Nehru reminds us that we “fight among ourselves for our petty dogmas 
and customs, and call ourselves religious even while we do not yet know how to 
behave decently toward our neighbors” (p. 126). And while we hear much about 
the ultimate goal of immortal bliss in Brahman, Huxley reminds us that if one 
would “realize his identity with the peace that passes understanding, he must begin 
by living in the peace that does not pass understanding ...” (pp. 295-296). And if 
we are assured too often of the unity of existence and of the unreality of the physical 
world, Huxley (who refuses to ignore all plurality in the interests of unity) reminds 
us that man “is an amphibious being who lives simultaneously or successively in 
several universes—in the world of matter, the world of mind, the world of spirit; 
in the individual world and in the social world; in the homemade universe of his 
own artifacts, institutions, and imaginings, and in the given, the God-made universe 
of nature and grace” (p. 294). And if the saintliness of the saints becomes in some 
of the essays just a little overpowering and intimidating, it is good to have a man 
of the stature and nobility of Nehru doubting his fitness to speak about Sri Rama- 
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krishna, “because he was a man of God, and I am a man of earth, engaged in earthly 
activities which consume all my energy.” 

Taking the essays as a whole, one cannot say that the apparently conflicting demands 
of this world and the world of the spirit are adequately harmonized or reconciled. 
Too often it is assumed that there is an inevitable conflict or gap between the 
prophet and the politician, and too often the emphasis is upon what would normally 
be referred to as a withdrawal which seeks bliss in a reality which is not of this life 
at all. But in this confused world which hovers on the brink of catastrophe, Western 
Vedanta as presented in this volume may offer consolation and hope to those who 
feel that most events are beyond their individual control. Others may find the 
reiterated goal of immortal bliss too luxurious to be seriously tempting —HAROLD E. 
MCcCartny, University of Hawaii. 


THE NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN HINDU PHILOSOPHY. By S. K. 
Saksena. Benares: Nand Kishore and Brothers, 1944. Pp. v + 223. 


This volume was written in 1938, and the author 
tells us in the preface that, had he written it in 1943, he would have written “differently 
and in a much altered form.” Presumably he would today write quite differently 
still. We cannot, therefore, take the book as representing his present convictions on 
the subjects discussed. 

Nevertheless, it is well worth careful perusal. It is a good illustration of the studies 
which need to be carried out, in various fields of philosophy, as preparatory to a 
significant comparative analysis of Indian and Western philosophic presuppositions. 
Such studies are greatly needed to help lay the foundation for a deeper understanding 
between East and West than has been possible in the past. And it is in this role 
alone that I propose to consider it. I lack the detailed familiarity with the material 
involved which is necessary if one is to discuss its adequacy as a survey of Hindu 
theories of consciousness; I also lack the linguistic competence needed to consider 
the problem as to how important Sanskrit terms should be translated into English. 

In a work on this subject by a Western philosopher we should expect the bulk of 
the treatment to be devoted to influential psychological theories of consciousness, 
with special attention to those which have something to say about the relation of 
conscious states to the subconscious, and without forgetting psychological doctrines 
which deny or ignore consciousness altogether. Then we should expect that the 
remaining pages would be largely concerned with the bearing of these theories upon 
epistemological problems; a chapter would, of course, be included on the attempts of 
idealists to make consciousness a clue to the understanding of ultimate reality. If there 
were a central theme giving a thread of unity to the whole treatment, the chances are 
that this theme would be the role of consciousness in the cognition of external objects, 
around which major issues in Western philosophy have focused. 

Now, all these topics are dealt with in this survey of Hindu theories of consciousness, 
with the exception of the sheer denial of conscious awareness, but they are dealt 
with in a quite different context, and almost (one might say) in the reverse order 
of importance and emphasis. And the basic issues which come to the fore in each 
of the chapters are different from those which would be thought basic in the West; 
the central theme is the metaphysical problem of the existence and nature of a 
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“transcendental” consciousness which provides the source and ground for our empirical 
awareness. These differences point toward fundamental variations between the charac- 
teristic presuppositions of Western and of Indian thought in this field, which may 
be clarified by a further examination of Saksena’s analysis. 

After a brief historical survey, he discusses in his first main chapter the “ontological 
nature” of consciousness. Here the central issue is whether consciousness is intrinsically 
independent of determining conditions or not. In either case, how are we to categorize 
it and its relation to 4tman; is it substance, or essential attribute, or property, or act, 
or something which lies beyond all categories? The following chapter is concerned 
with the epistemological problem as to whether and how consciousness is known. The 
theory which Saksena favors is that which holds that in knowing an object conscious- 
ness also illumines itself; it is thus known without the instrumentality of anything 
beyond itself, and in a distinctive way as compared with ordinary objects of cognition. 
Only when he reaches this point does Saksena attack the “psychological nature” of 
consciousness, and the central problem here is to determine what is involved in this 
consciousness of self and, specifically, whether the consciousness of distinctions and 
relations (which is essential to our ordinary awareness of objects) presupposes a 
distinctionless and relationless consciousness as its ground. It is in connection with 
this theme that he analyzes the states of dreaming and of dreamless sleep to discover 
what light they can throw on these matters. The last chapter of this central core of 
the book points out that the preceding analyses have converged toward the conclusion 
that we must postulate a “transcendental” unchanging and pure comsciousness as 
underlying all our changing conscious states. The basic evidence for this postulate 
lies, the author holds, in the fact of our consciousness of change. This fact cannot be 
explained by changes im consciousness; it implies that the self by which all changing 
objects and events are apprehended is not itself divided and changing. “Transcen- 
dentally, consciousness is one, eternal, unchanging, and a distinctionless universal which 
stands constantly as the support and the substrate of its ceaselessly varying manifold 
of inner and outer fluctuations. It is the presupposition equally of plurality as well as 
of unity in all knowledge and experience” (p. 160). The difficulty of explaining the 
relation between this transcendental unity and the world of our changing experience 
he believes to be “logically insoluble, and a necessary feature of the limitation and the 
finitude of our minds” (p. 204). It is resolved by an intuition which transcends logic— 
a divine vision, “in which alone the Absolute in its totality is revealed to the pure 
in heart.” 

When we look at the basic presuppositions reflected in this treatment, it is evident 
that some of them are familiar to Western minds; outstanding among these is the 
presupposition that consciousness, in virtue of its distinctive nature, could not possibly 
arise from any unconscious form of reality. In Locke’s quaint words, “it is impossible 
that incogitative matter should produce a cogitative being.” Some, however, are not 
familiar to the West; these are of greater interest, but they are also more difficult for 
Occidental thinkers to understand and to evaluate. Among these are the presupposi- 
tions reflected in the characteristic Hindu way of analyzing the self into its main 
elements. This analysis is carried out in a manner which is considerably different from 
that adopted by any Western school of psychology. In fact, the line between the mental 
(or perhaps we should say here “spiritual”) and the physical is drawn differenily, 
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with significant implications for all problems involving the relation between mind 
and body. These presuppositions evidently reflect, among other things, the charac- 
teristic Indian view of the destiny of the self and of the trusted means of realizing 
that destiny. They probably also reflect certain generally accepted features of Indian 
metaphysics, such as the law of karma and the doctrine of the three gupas. 

Occidental thinkers face the exciting challenge of mastering these presuppositions, 
in the perspective which gives them meaning to the Indian mind, and of thus placing 
themselves in a position where hopeful comparisons can be made with the psychological 
presuppositions characteristic of the West. Surely, neither set of ideas has a monopoly 
on the truth; only by such comparisons can a more inclusive and adequate orientation 
arise. The greatest virtue of Dr. Saksena’s book is that it provides background material 
essential to progress in this direction—E. A. BURTT, Cornell University. 


VISUDDHIMAGGA OF BUDDHAGHOSACARIYA. Edited by Henry Clarke 
Warren, revised by Dharmananda Kosambi. (Harvard Oriental Series, Volume 41.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxii + 617. 


The late Professor C. R. Lanman wrote in the 
Harvard Oriental Series (Vol. 30, p. 384) of Buddhaghosa (fl. ca. 400 AD.): “His 
greatest work is the Visuddha-magga [Way of Salvation according to Lanman}, an 
encyclopaedia raisonnée of Buddhist doctrine. Of all the names in the history of 
Buddhist scholasticism, that of Buddhaghosa is the most illustrious.” He is called on 
the same page “the Saint Augustine of India.” Mr. Warren, before his death in 1899, 
had projected an edition in roman transcription and a translation of this great work, 
extensive extracts from which he had translated from editions in Oriental alpha- 
bets, and published in his Buddhism in Translations (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 3, 
1896). He had made two typed copies of the text, and “a large part or all of a 
third copy which he hoped might be final.” This was revised by Mr. Kosambi, now 
also dead; his Preface is dated 1927. Mr. Warren had likewise prepared “one third” 
of the projected translation. Professor Lanman, and his successor Professor Clark, 
worked long on its revision and completion. It is to be hoped that it may soon be 
published. 

Meanwhile, three decades ago, in understandable impatience over the already long 
delay in the issuance of Warren’s badly needed edition, the Pali Text Society got 
out an edition of the text in roman characters, edited under the aegis of Mrs. C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids (2 vols. 1920-21), and presently a translation by Pe Maung Tin 
(The Path of Purity, 3 vols., 1923-31). This edition was done hastily, and indeed 
the responsible editor modestly describes it (p. 764) as “a rough makeshift ... put 
together by amateur hands.” This reviewer has compared the Pali Text Society 
edition with the Warren-Kosambi text in a number of passages selected at random, 
and has found evidence that in many details the former presents erroneous readings 
(especially in word division) which leave the text meaningless, while the latter is 
correct and comprehensible. No instances of the reverse relation were noted in the 
parts compared. On the other hand, the Pali Text Society edition contains a very 
long word index (thirty-eight pages, double column) and an index of quotations 
from older Pali works; the Warren-Kosambi edition has no index of any kind. 
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Probably the translation will contain the obviously needed indexes. This would be 
an additional reason for hoping that it may appear soon. 

In the meantime, it seems safe to say that the work under review is much the 
best and (even without indexes, for which the Pali Text Society edition is still 
needed) the most useful text of one of the greatest works of Pali Buddhism. Its 
preface contains a brief treatment of Buddhaghosa’s life and work by Mr. Kosambi. 
A new and convenient feature is Mr. Kosambi’s division of the text of each of the 
twenty-three chapters into short numbered sections, making references easy. The 
sources of the numerous quotations, except such as could not be traced, are given 
in brackets referring to standard editions—-FRANKLIN EDGERTON, Yale University. 


THE RICHEST VEIN, EASTERN TRADITION AND MODERN THOUGHT. 
By Gai Eaton. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., n.d. Pp. 225. 


One of the most notable results of the growth of 
the idea of the oneness of the world and the essential unity of mankind in recent 
times has been the deepening of interest on the part of the West in the philosophies 
and cultures of the East, especially those of India and China. But, in spite of all that 
has been written on the subject by both Western and Oriental scholars, there are 
still obstacles that block the way to a true understanding and appreciation of the 
traditional doctrines of the East. The book under review does much to remove such 
obstacles and to provide a thoroughly reliable interpretation of traditional Oriental 
wisdom. Here is a book by a very mature mind which has penetrated deeply into 
the spirit and significance of the rich wisdom, not only of India, China, and Japan, 
but also, equally well, of the West. The book is a serious study of the cultures and 
the destinies of mankind, and its publication is not a bit too early, for never before 
was it more necessary to emphasize that there are other ways of living than one’s own. 

The book, which is figuratively called The Richest Vein and subtitled “Eastern 
Tradition and Modern Thought,” is divided in two parts. The first part interprets 
the essential wisdom of the East in its traditional purity, as it is in itself and 
unadulterated. The author begins with the traditional doctrines of the Vedas, the 
Upanisads, and the Vedanta, and passes on to the study of Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Zen Buddhism. This study completes his examination of the wisdom of the East, 
which the author thinks is not only a completely unified body of thought but also 
the embodiment of perfect wisdom. 

The second part of the book is a critical study of five great writers—three Western 
aspirants of a wisdom deeper than modern thought affords, viz, Max Plowman, 
L. H. Myers, and Aldous Huxley, all literary figures, and two eminent interpreters of 
Oriental philosophy and culture, viz., René Guénon and Ananda Kentish Coomara- 
swamy, who offer an exposition of traditional doctrines with unusual acuteness and 
also without any desire to color them as either modern or Western. 

In his conclusion, the author considers the ancient teaching of the East alongside 
the traditional wisdom of the West and finds them to be essentially of one piece, 
so that the contrast is not so much between the East and the West as between 
traditional knowledge, which is one and whole, and modern thought, or, as he would 
like to call it, the heretical thought of modern times, since the beginning of the 
Renaissance in Europe. Mr. Eaton urges the modern West to rediscover its lost soul 
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in the light of what it can learn from the traditions of the East and from its own 
traditional Christianity if it is to avert the inevitable outcome of its own modern 
trends. 

In the first chapter, which is called “Approach to the East,” the author rightly 
laments the fact that hitherto neither Western nor even Oriental scholars and trans- 
lators have had acquaintance enough with the precise symbolism and the traditional 
lore of the East to interpret them properly in English. Some have approached the 
East with the desire to alter or improve it or even impose upon it their own ways 
of thinking. Therefore, he warns the reader against an improper approach to the 
traditional doctrines of the East and is very critical of such interpreters as the 
theosophists, the spiritualists, and the occultists, and even the Ramakrishna Mission. 
While it is true, as he says, that “the whole idea of propaganda and missionary work 
on behalf of the Hindu doctrines . . . is utterly foreign to the spirit and practice of 
the Hindu tradition” (p. 27), it is, I think, a bit harsh (if not untrue) to say that 
Swami Vivekananda “falsified the teachings which he considered it his mission to 
propagate” (p. 27). The author seems to be more embittered than correct when 
he says, “An Indian who becomes a university professor, or, for that matter, a teacher 
in a school of the Western type, however excellent his motives may be, forfeits the 
right to interpret his own tradition” (p. 26). Ome can understand, however, Mr. 
Eaton’s feelings about the enormous amount of falsification of the traditional doctrine 
for which even well-known scholars in the field have been responsible. But with the 
orthodox Indian pandit who does not know English, and with the English-educated 
Indian and Western scholars thus removed from the realm of true interpreters, one 
wonders on whom the choice of interpreting India’s culture to a foreign reader should 
fall. 


With this warning given, Mr. Eaton proceeds very ably, indeed, to correct certain 
misunderstandings in the West of such Hindu doctrines as méyd, the illusoriness of 
the world, the contemplativeness of life, the ascetic doctrine of renunciation, the 
symbols and myths of creation and destruction, the male and female aspects of the 
universe, and the Indian view of knowledge as an attitude of the whole psycho- 
physical being of man and not just what is understood in the West as intellect. 
His observations are extremely suggestive and illuminating. Mr. Eaton rightly pro- 
tests that in Western study of the Vedas and the Upanisads undue prominence has been 
given to Sarhkara’s commentaries, which provide by no means the only traditional 
interpretation of the Vedic wisdom. 

In the following two chapters, called “The Source of Light” and “The Golden 
Person,” the author interprets the doctrine of the Vedas and the Upanisads. As the 
names suggest, “The Source of Light” and “The Golden Person” are very appropriate 
phrases, reminiscent of the Vedic terminology for the impersonal and the personal 
aspects of the divine immanence. Mr. Eaton’s occasional references to Meister Eckhart 
and to the writings of C. G. Jung are very helpful in clarifying to the modern reader 
a few of the ancient myths of sun and water, of creation and cosmology, though it is 
good to remember that Jung's “unconscious” cannot be made to go farther than 
it does. 

Chapter 4, called “The Great Way,” and again suggestive of what is to follow, 
throws light on the tradicional wisdom of China. Taoism is considered in the light 
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of the Tao Té Ching and the Chuang-tzu, and penetrating insight is shown in its 
comparison with Hindu doctrines. Though there is a marked similarity and almost 
identity of the concepts of Tao and the nameless Brahman of the Hindus and though 
the Chinese concepts of truth and of the creation and destruction of the universe 
are very close to the teaching of the Upanisads, it is a little difficult to see how #’ten 
and #i—heaven and earth—can be equated with the Indian concepts of purusa (self) 
and prakrti (Nature) without stretching the imagination a bit too far. 

Chapter 5, “The Sudden Stroke,” as the name again suggests, is another masterly 
study of Eastern ideas, particularly those of Zen Buddhism. The author refers here 
to the general Western misunderstanding of nirvana as total annihilation, and points 
out that the comparison of enlightenment or liberation to a stroke of lightning is 
common to Oriental and Occidental doctrines, to St. Augustine in the West, to Sufism 
in Islam, to Zen Buddhism, and to Hinduism. 

In the second part of the book, Mr. Eaton selects his five personalities who by 
training and temperament seem to be a link between modern man and ancient tradi- 
tional wisdom. All these men share the view that the energies of Western man have 
been denied their spiritual fulfillment ever since the rise of the scientific era, and 
that today we seem to have lost the great distinction between the means and the 
purpose of life. 

The author, in treating the thought of the two traditionalists, René Guénon and 
Ananda Coomaraswamy, tries to show that the ancient pre-scientific view of the 
world is not all wrong, and that unless we give up the attitude that because we come 
later we necessarily know more than those who went before us there can be no 
understanding of the traditional doctrines. This may be true, and ancient wisdom 
may also be higher than modern thought, but traditionalism also holds that “All that 
is capable of being known has been known by certain persons at any and every 
period” (p. 189). This is obviously a statement that is open to considerable doubt 
and controversy. 

How is this study relevant to the needs of the modern world? On this point 
author quotes W. M. Urban, “At no other time have men been so knowing and yet 
so unaware, so burdened with purposes and so purposeless, so disillusioned and so 
completely the victims of illusion” (p. 206). There is a need, therefore, to seek more 
light and illumination on the purpose and fulfillment of life which tradition still 
keeps alive for us. In the West, the traditional doctrines are to a limited extent kept 
intact in the Catholic Church. The author, therefore, without either being a Catholic 
or necessarily agreeing with Catholicism, finds a ray of hope in Catholicism, which, 
in his opinion, to a large extent agrees with Hinduism. But, while a great deal of 
correspondence does exist between the two traditions, some of the comparisons of 
Mr. Eaton are open to doubt, for instance, the similarity between the Catholic and 
the Hindu view of the “man becoming God.” Nor do I think that the Catholic con- 
cept of “Grace” and the Hindu concept of buddbi, interpreted as higher or pure 
intellect, are similar, as Mr. Eaton seems to suggest (p. 213). These, however, are 
matters of complicated controversy. According to the author, the fact remains that 
in the West orthodox Christianity alone can fulfill the spiritual needs of modern man. 
Unfortunately, as the author points out, the exclusiveness and narrowness of Chris- 
tianity are its greatest drawbacks. Orthodox Christianity must outgrow the idea that 
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whosoever suggests that there are other ways of coming to our “last true end” denies 
Christ. Here, as the author warns, it is good to remember that the aim of comparative 
study is not synthesis in the sense of taking the best of each philosophy or culture out 
of its context and artificially combining it with a foreign idea to produce a best-of-all 
doctrine. But Mr. Eaton also seems to give an impression that in order to appreciate 
a tradition fully you must take it in its entirety or not at all. This is not clear. Our 
best course here seems to be, as the ancient Indian poet, Kalidasa, declared in one 
of his plays: “Not all is to be accepted because it is old, nor is it to be rejected just 
because it is new.” 

Mr. Eaton is quite right in thinking that Marxism represents the culmination of 
the anti-traditional view of life and that no anti-spiritual or secular doctrine can meet 
its onslaught. Some kind of return to spiritual authority, justifying the ways of God 
to man, must take the place of a purely temporal authority in the minds of men. 

Mr. Eaton’s conclusions are fundamentally sound, and in spite of minor differences 
of opinion expressed in the above, the book should rank as a classic in the comparative 
study of the traditional wisdom of the world.—S. K. SAKSENA, University of Hawaii 
(formerly of Delhi University). 


ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES. By William D. Gould, George B. Arbaugh, and 
R. F. Moore. 3d ed., revised. New York: Russell F. Moore Company, 1950. Pp. 
xiii + 220. 

We have here a work on Oriental philosophy 
essentially similar to Mrs. Adams Beck’s Story of Oriental Philosophy and Francis 
Grant's Oriental Philosophy. All are almost confined to ancient philosophy, and 
all depend on secondary and tertiary sources for discussion, with very little benefit 
of familiarity with Oriental languages or thought. This explains why selections on 
Buddhism in the book under review are made from The Dhammapada and The 
Tibetan Book of the Dead, although many really philosophical Buddhist works are 
available even in English translation. 

The worst feature of the book is its bibliography. It is long but most uncritical. 
It consists of good, bai, and irrelevant items. An example of the last category is 
Karlgren’s The Chinese Language (p. 110). There are glaring omissions of well- 
known and standard works, such as Charles Eliot’s Hinduism and Buddhism. Das- 
gupta’s A History of Indian Philosophy is given as consisting of three volumes 
(p. 207), although Volume IV appeared in 1949. Of Forke’s three famous volumes 
on the history of Chinese philosophy, only the one on medieval philosophy is listed, 
which happens to be the least important (p. 209). Works by Y. P. Mei and others 
on Mohism are classified under Taoism, but Maurer’s The Old Fellow is not (pp. 210, 
213). Hu Shih is listed under shih (p. 210), and Han Fei Tzi under tzu (p. 210). 
Shanghai is misspelled Shanghsia (p. 212), Holtom misspelled Holton (p. 213), and 
Chu Hsi misspelled Chu Shi (p. 211). These are but a few instances that show 
not only carelessness but the authors’ unfamiliarity with the literature. 

However, the text itself is generally correct. Aside from a few mistakes (such as 
Tah for ta on p. 115, e for Té on p. 152, inconsistency in hyphenating the name of 
Chang Tao-ling on p. 173, etc.), the romanization is standard. The printing is neat 
and attractive. If handled with care, the book should prove to be useful. 
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Both introductions to Indian and Chinese philosophy are brief, clear, and informa- 
tive. The two selections from the Rg Veda (X.90; X.129) are indisputably the 
best. The only selection from the Upanisads, from the Katha, however, is certainly 
not representative. In having a chapter on the philosophy of Hinduism which includes 
a short selection from Sarhkara (pp. 47-52) and another chapter on contemporary 
Indian philosophy, this book advances beyond Beck and Grant and gives at least an 
inkling into Indian philosophy since the Christian era. However, nothing about the 
Six Systems of Hindu philosophy is mentioned aside from the brief reference to 
Sarhkara. The summary of contemporary Indian thought (pp. 65-68) is restricted to 
Gandhi, Dasgupta, and Radhakrishnan, and the selection (pp. 68-79) is limited to 
the latter alone. Tagore’s name is given in passing, but K. C. Bhattacharya and 
Aurobindo are not even mentioned. 

The section on Chinese philosophy, confined to the ancient period, is good. There 
is a very interesting comparison between Confucius and Socrates (pp. 115-116). 
The authors outline thirteen characteristics of Chinese philosophy (pp. 116-118), 
one of the best characterizations of Chinese thought that have appeared in print. 
Selections on Confucius are wisely made from the most reliable Analects only 
(pp. 118-127) and are conveniently divided under the headings of “Confucius,” 
“human nature,” “learning and wisdom,” “the ethical life,” “the superior man,” 
“proprieties and filial piety,” and “social philosophy,” which present a basic and 
balanced approach to Confucian doctrines. Following these, there are introductions 
and selections on Mencius, Lao-tzi, Chuang-tzi, but not on Hsiin-tzi, Mohism, or 
Legalism, although these systems are summarized on pages 108-111. Likewise, on 
Japanese philosophy, the authors give a concise summary of Shinto, Mahayana 
Buddhism, and several modern Japanese Neo-Confucianists (pp. 187-195), but the 
selections come only from the Nihongi (pp. 197-205). It is not certain whether 
the authors are aware that Shushi (p. 193) and Chu Hsi (p. 112) were the same 
person. 

The best parts of the book are the introductions. So far as the ancient period of 
Oriental philosophy is concerned, they are accurate, lucid, and based on good 
authority —WING-TsIT CHAN, Dartmouth College. 
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THE ADVENT (Pondicherry), August, 1951: Editorial by NoLint KANTA 


GuptA—The End of a Civilization. Sri AUROBINDO, Thoughts and Glimpses 
(New Series 3). Sri AUROBINDO, The Delight of the Divine. N. PEARSON, 
Between God and Man. RISHABCHAND, The Mother on Yogic Action (VI). 
T. V. KAPALI SAsTRY, Sadhana Samrajyam. SRI AUROBINDO, On the Maha- 
bharata. 


November, 1951: Editorial by SrI AUROBINDO—(a) Total Transformation 
Demands Total Rejection. (b) The Individual and the Collective. (c) How 
to Wait? (d) Fatigue and Work. Sri AUROBINDO, The Philosophy of the 
Upanishads. Skt AUROBINDO, The Ananda Brahman. N. PEARSON, Between 
God and Man. T. V. KAPALI SAstRY, Sadhana Samrajyam. S. K. MAITRA, The 
Meeting of the East and the West in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy. HARIDAS 
CHAUDHURI, The Doctrine of Maya. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), October, 1951: VERA BRITTAIN, Gandhiji’s 


Method for Attaining World Peace. NIRMAL KUMAR BOsE, My First Interview 
with Gandhiji. ANON., “Aids to Reflection.” ANON., Eternally Young Asia. 
D. S. SARMA, The Characteristics of Indian Culture. IRENE BASTOw HUDSON, 
The Relationship of Brotherhood to Peace. BERNARD PHILLIPS, The Indian 
Institute of Culture: Philosophy and Medicine. 


November, 1951: SHRAVAKA, “Thus Have I Heard”—Psychology: European 
and Asiatic. Wu SHIH-CHANG, Gandhiji’s Non-Violence and the Doctrine of 
Lao-tse. ANON., Cross-Fertilization of Cultures. J. R. SMYTHIES, The Present 
Crisis in Psychology. ANor., Not “Geographic Destiny” but “Human Destiny.” 
ANON., The Literature of Absorption. CHIDAMBARAM SWAMI, Emerson and 
Eastern Values. 


December, 1951: E. PAULINE QUIGLY, The Preservation of Animal Life in 
India: as Recorded by Early European Travellers 1500-1750 aD. ANON., 
Psychical Mechanism. S. K. RAMACHANDRA RAO, The Aryan Ideal. EsME 
WYNNE-TYSON, Religion and Evolution. M. HAFIZ SYED, Maharshi Ramana’s 
Light on the Path. ANON., Internationalism. MATILAL Das, The Poetry of 
the Rigveda. 


ASIA (Saigon), 1 (2), September, 1951: REN# GroussET, What History Teaches 


Us about Mankind. RAM LINSSEN, Buddhism and Modern Science. FE&LICIEN 
CHALLAYE, Sri Aurobindo and His Yoga. SHRI ANIRVAN, Sri Aurobindo and 
the Mystery of Death. INDRA SEN, The Psychological System of Sri Aurobindo. 
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JEAN HERBERT, Sri Aurobindo in the Eyes of Future Generations. ABDUL MAJID 
KHAN, Pilgrim of Eternity. RAYMOND F. Piper, A Note on the Significance 
of Sri Aurobindo. HUGO BERGMANN, Sri Aurobindo’s Message for a New 
Humanity. 


EAST AND WEST (Rome), II (1), April, 1951: GrusgpPs Tucci, Shri Aurobindo, 
LuIGI FANTAPPIE, The New Trends of Modern Science. MARCELLO MUCCIOLI, 
Japanese Studies in Italy. J. EvOLA, The Liberating Influences of the Traditional 
East. 


July, 1951: ALESSANDRO BAUSANI, Dante and Iqbal. MARIO BUSSAGLI, 
“Gothic” Forms of Ancient Oriental Art. LUIGI FANTAPPI£, The New Trends 
of Modern Science. 


THE MAHA-BODHI (Calcutta), LIX (1-2): G. CONSTANT LOUNSBERY, Uni- 
versal Ideas in Buddhism. A. R. KULKARNI, “The Coming Census and the 
Duty of the Hindus,” English Translation of the Presidential Address of Dr. 
G. P. Malalasekera. R. ROVEN-HART, A Note on Early Buddhist Sculpture. 
LAMA A. GOVINDA, Impermanence and Transformation. MADAM S. KARPELES, 
Buddhist Studies in France. 


LIX (3): Lama A. GOVINDA, The Sense of Wonder. ANUKUL CHANDRA 
BANERJEE, A Study on the Tibetan and Chinese Versions of the Mulasarvas- 
tivada Vinaya. B. L. BROUGHTON, Suggestions for Chinese Buddhists. 


NOTAS Y ESTUDIOS DE FILOSOFIA (Tucuman, Argentina), II (7, 8), July- 
December, 1951: Gi-MING SHIEN, Sabiduria tradicional y filosofia, revolucionaria 
en la China contemporanea. 


THE PERSONALIST, XXXII (2), April, 1951: ANNA F. LIDDELL, Philosophical 
Mysticism and Modern Science. P. T. RAJU, Critical Humanism: An Indian 
Viewpoint. 

PHILOSOPHIA (Tokyo), No. 20, 1951: KINSHIRO KASHIYAMA, Dialectic Con- 
tradiction and Existence. HARUKI KusuYAMA, A Study on the Shu Hsii 
(Preface to the Shu King). Keizo IsHizEKi, Characteristics of Primitive 
Morality. JIRO MISHIMA, Three Experiments on “Mentaltempo.” 


No. 21, 1951: SABURO HAYASHI, Durkheim's Sociological Epistemology.— 
Methodological Research. YASU JI ITO, Introduction to Mass Psychology. KIYOsHI 
HAatrori, Psychological Research on Misconduct Absent among Young People. 
YosHITO OKAMOTO, Reliability of Surveys of Public Opinion. 


TETSUGAKU-ZASSHI [JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY] (Tokyo), LXVI (712), 
September 30, 1951: KUMATARO KAWADA, Various Types of Wisdom. 
SHOICHI YAMAZAKI, A Study of Hume's Philosophy. NAGASHI OTANI, A 
Consideration concerning the Formation of Kierkegaard’s Concept “The In- 
dividual.” SHIsHO OGURA, Kant’s Metaphysics and Ethics. 
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